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THE PLACE OF PITTSBURGH IN HISTORY* 
By John E. Potter 


Pittsburghers as a class are greatly lacking in loyalty 
to their city. They do not stand up and defend her as they 
should, and they are entirely too modest in making known 
to the world the greatness of their community. This is a 
much more serious matter than the citizens of Pittsburgh 
realize and may have much to do with holding back their 
city from assuming the position to which she is entitled 
among the great cities of the country. 

This condition is due in great part to the ignorance of 
the majority of the people of this region as to the early his- 
tory of Pittsburgh and of this section of Pennsylvania; 
what the average citizen does not know about the glorious 
part his own state has taken in the development of this 
country would fill very many volumes. 

It is with this thought in mind that this review of the 
important and eventful periods in the early history of 
Pittsburgh and this section of Pennsylvania has been pre- 
pared. 

Lincoln was right when he referred to the “Grand old 
State of Allegheny”, perhaps more than he himself had in 
mind at the time of making that famous remark which no 
doubt was political in its immediate connection; yet Lincoln 
must have been familiar with the important part which Al- 
legheny County and the section in which it is located has 
played in the development of America. 








*Paper read before the Historical Society, March 31, 1925. 
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The Place of Pittsburgh in History 

The study of local history is always doubly interesting. 
All history is interesting to thoughtful people, and especial- 
ly so when it is closely connected with the scenes and en- 
vironments of their daily life. Pittsburghers are particu- 
larly fortunate in having their home located in a section 
where three of the mightiest rivers of our country meet; 
where the question as to whether or not the Mississippi and 
Ohio Valleys were to be dominated by the Latin or the 
Anglo Saxon Race was forever settled, and where in the 
“Dark and Bloody Ground,” the brave and courageous pi- 
oneers, in search of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness for themselves and their loved ones, waged unceasing 
warfare against the bloody savages, risking everything that 
was dear to them. Is not the realization of living in a reg- 
ion with such a history, sufficient to send the red blood 
coursing through the veins of every loyal American? 

There are four events, or more properly, series of 
events, in the early history of our Country with which 
Pittsburgh and Southwestern Pennsylvania are very closely 
associated, viz:- 

First: the contest between the French and English for 
the supremacy of the Upper Ohio Valley, with which the 
name of Washington is so closely connected. 

Second: the Conspiracy of Pontiac, which was the final 
organized effort on the part of the Indians to withstand the 
encroachments of the English west of the Alleghenies. 

Third: the Pennsylvania-Virginia Boundary Contro- 
versy, which was closely associated with Mason and Dixon’s 
Line and which is so familiar to all students of American 
history. 

Fourth: the Whiskey Insurrection which, owing to the 
principles involved, determined and settled, aided very 
greatly in firmly establishing the young American Govern- 
ment which was still in the experimental stage. 

The name of Pittsburgh alone is a subject sufficient to 
fill a volume. “The Forks of the Ohio” passed through 
many thrilling experiences before it received its permanent 
name. 

Celeron de Bienville, the French emissary sent by the 
Governor of Canada to warn the English out of the Ohio 
Valley, passed by the site of Pittsburgh, apparently with- 
out stopping, in his journey down “la Belle Riviere” (the 
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The Place of Pittsburgh in History 5 
beautiful river) in the summer of 1749. This visit was re- 
paid in kind by Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia who in 1753 
sent Maj. George Washington, a youth of twenty-one, with 
a similar message to the French Commandant at Fort Le 
Boeuf on French Creek, near Lake Erie, warning the French 
out of the same region. 

Washington passed over the site of Pittsburgh on this 
memorable trip, and it was on his return that the event oc- 
curred which so nearly ended his earthly career, when he 
fell into the Allegheny River amid the floating ice, but 
managed to land on Wainwright’s Island, where with his 
companion, Christopher Gist, whose hands and feet were 
badly frozen, he spent the night. The preservation of the 
life of Washington on this occasion is a striking proof of the 
guiding hand of Providence in the affairs of our country. 

This incident has been lately fitly commemorated by 
that magnificent monument, the Washington Crossing 
Bridge, recently dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. It 
is certainly gratifying that art, beauty and sentiment are 
now recognized, and that the Gradgrind principle of “facts, 
facts, nothing but facts” is not now the governing element 
in construction heretofore considered purely utilitarian. 

Washington thus describes the Forks of the Ohio in 
his journal of this trip. 

“I spent some time in viewing the rivers, and the land 
at the Fork, which I think extremely well situated for a 
Fort, as it has the absolute command of both rivers. The 
land at the point is twenty or twenty-five feet above the 
common surface of the water, and a considerable bottom of 
flat, well timbered land all around it, very convenient for 
building. The rivers are each a quarter of a mile across, 
and run here very nearly at right angles; Allegheny bear- 
ing Northeast and Monongahela Southeast. The former of 
these two is a very rapid and swift running water, the other 
deep and still, without any perceptible fall.” Washington 
Irving states that the Ohio Company had intended to build 
a fort about two miles from this place on the Southeast side 
of the river, but Washington gave the Fork the decided 
preference. French engineers of experience proved the 
accuracy of his military eye, by subsequently choosing it for 
the site of Fort Duquesne. 
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The struggle between the English and the French for 
the possession of the Ohio Valley became inevitable, but 
the Pennsylvania Assembly refused to take any steps what- 
ever towards defending from French aggression the por- 
tion of their colony which lay west of the Alleghenies. 

Southwestern Pennsylvania is certainly under no obli- 
gation to either the non-combatant Quaker or the stolid 
German farmer who at that time controlled the colony. The 
Provincial Assembly never made the slightest effort to as- 
sist in winning the western portion of the state, or in set- 
tling, developing or protecting it during the period that 
France laid claim to it. 

To Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, is due the chief 
credit for the movement to combat the French occupation 
of the Upper Ohio Valley. He found it very difficult to 
gather a force together but finally was able to secure a 
nondescript company of some three hundred men. In the 
meantime Captain Trent had been sent forward with a 
small company to built a fort on the Forks of the Ohio. He 
reached the spot in February 1754 with forty backwoods- 
men who began work. Captain Trent for some unexplained 
reason went back to Wills Creek (Cumberland) leaving En- 
sign Ward in charge. Suddenly on the 17th of April a 
swarm of bateaux and canoes came down the river with 
from five hundred to one thousand men on board who 
landed, planted cannon and compelled Ward to surrender, 
The French proceeded at once to built a fort which they 
called Fort Duquesne in honor of the Governor General of 
Canada. This stood very near the point at the junction of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers. 

On the 28th of May occurred the next conflict between 
the English and the French, which while little more than 
a skirmish, yet in its far-reaching results, was one of the 
important events of the world’s history. Washington was 
reconnoitering with a small party, preparing to carry out 
Dinwiddie’s instructions to attack and recover Fort Du- 
quesne. He met a small French scouting party, which had 
been sent out from the fort, in command of Ensign Jumon- 
ville. In the struggle which ensued Jumonville was killed 
with nine of his party. The French made much of this in- 
cident, claiming that Jumonville was carrying a flag of 
truce. 
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Francis Parkman, in his introduction to that wonder- 
ful work, Montcalm and Wolfe, refers to this event as fol- 
lows: 

“The strife that armed all the civilized world began 
here. ‘Such was the complication of political interests,’ 
says Voltaire, ‘that a cannon-shot fired in America could 
give the signal that set Europe in a blaze.’ Not quite. It was 
not a cannon-shot, but a volley from the hunting pieces of 
a few backwoodsmen, commanded by a Virginian youth, 
George Washington.” 

A few weeks later, on July 3rd, a French army, nine 
hundred strong under command of Coulon de Villiers, a 
brother of the slain Jumonville, attacked Washington with 
his force of four hundred Virginians who were almost with- 
out either ammunition or provisions, at Fort Necessity, 
in the Great Meadows, and compelled surrender upon the 
terms that Washington with his force were to be allowed 
to retire without molestation and colors flying. 

This historic spot is very accessible from Pittsburgh, 
being on the National Highway beyond Uniontown, some 
three miles east of the Summit House. Jumonville’s grave 
is only a few miles away and General Braddock’s grave and 
monument are near by. It is interesting to follow along the 
road on the crest of the mountain and see the ruts actually 
worn by the wagons and cannon of Braddock’s army. A 
few years ago when I visited the place I met an old tavern 
keeper who told me the story told him by old settlers of a 
man who had been in Braddock’s army. This individual 
when under the influence of liquor would tell of having shot 
General Braddock in revenge for having struck his brother 
with his sword for refusing to fight the Indians in the open. 
It seems to be well authenticated that General Braddock 
was shot by one of his own men, and there may have been 
a measure of truth in the story. 

Events followed thick and fast. The capture of the 
fort which the Virginians had attempted to build at the 
junction of the Allegheny and the Monongahela Rivers, the 
construction of Fort Duquesne by the French, and the de- 
feat at Great Meadows finally woke up the English who in 
modern language “got busy”, and the gathering together 
of Braddock’s army, and the ensuing defeat of that General, 
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with which Pittsburghers are so familiar, was the result. 
The chief object of Braddock’s campaign was the capture of 
Fort Duquesne and the effort ended in complete disaster. 

There are two outstanding characteristics of the Brit- 
ish Nation during its entire history: 

First, innate capacity for stupidity and blundering. 

Second, the fact that an Englishman never has sense 
enough to know when he is whipped. 

This last characteristic has been the salvation of the 
nation, for without it England would have ceased to exist 
centuries ago. For proof of these two propositions reference 
is made to the history of the last war, the greatest war of 
all time. The most striking exception was in the War of the 
American Revolution, and even then the British had to be 
whipped a second time in the War of 1812 before giving up. 

But speaking in all seriousness where would England 
be today if she had been victorious in the War of the 
American Revolution, and there had been no United States 
to have saved her from destruction by Germany in 1918? 

The next expedition sent by the English for the cap- 
ture of Fort Duquesne was under General Forbes in 
1758, which started from Philadelphia and was the first 
campaign in Western Pennsylvania in which Pennsylvania 
took any part. Forbes Road was cut through by this expe- 
dition, an undertaking which greatly delayed the progress 


of the army. General Forbes, although a brave and gallant 


soldier, was very ill throughout the campaign, and had to 
be carried on a litter. Col. George Washington accompan- 
ied General Forbes in this expedition. A very unfortunate 
affair in connection with this campaign was the so-called 
Battle of Grant’s Hill. Maj. James Grant was sent forward 
with eight hundred men by Col. Bouquet, who was the sec- 
ond in command to General Forbes, to reconnoiter Fort Du- 
quesne; but on arriving at the hill where the Court House 
is now located, Maj. Grant proceeded to send a portion of 
his force to attack the Fort itself. The attack was ill advised, 
ill timed, and resulted in a complete defeat, being another 
Braddock’s Defeat on a small scale. This defeat, however, 
turned out to the advantage of the English in that a large 
portion of the garrison at Fort Duquesne was emboldened to 
leave the Fort and attack part of Forbes’ army under com- 
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mand of Col. Bouquet encamped at Loyalhanna, only to suf- 
fer in turn an equally severe defeat. The remaining French 
forces at Fort Duquesne were comparatively insignificant 
and in no condition to withstand a siege, and on November 
24, 1758, the French destroyed the fort by blowing up the 
magazine and abandoned the place, thus ending the French 
possession which had lasted only four years. 

{t must have been an exciting moment when a force 
under Col. Armstrong ran up the banner of St. George and, 
amid the acclamations of the exulting, triumphant soldiers, 
General Forbes named the ruins Pittsburgh. This is the 
important date for Pittsburghers to remember, its birthday 
on November 25, 1758. 

A small fort was at once built, but General Stanwix 
arrived in the summer of 1759 and began the erection of a 
permanent structure which, to quote from a contemporary 
letter was “ a most formidable fortification, such a one as 
will to latest posterity secure the British possessions on the 
Ohio.” 

This must have been an imposing fortress for those 
days. It was large enough to accommodate a garrison af 
one thousand men. Judge Brackenridge, in a communica- 
tion to the Pitisburgh Gazette in 1786, states that it had 
cost the British Government sixty thousand pounds, say 
upwards of three hundred thousand dollars, a very large 
sum at that time. 

Within thirteen years, however, Gen. Gage, the com- 
manding officer of the British forces in America, issued 
orders to abandon Fort Pitt and the material in it was sold 
for fifty pounds. It was not destroyed at that time as it 
was occupied by Dr. Connolly, the representative of Lord 
Dunmore during the Virginia occupation of this section, 
and also constantly used during the Revolutionary War. 

After the close of the Revolution the fort apparently 
fell into disuse. In 1784 the ground upon which it was lo- 
cated was sold to Maj. Isaac Craig and Col. Stephen Bayard. 
In 1791 Maj. Craig, in a letter to the Secretary of War, 
states that Messrs. Turnbull and Marmie continue to pull 
down and sell the materials of the fort. 

According to Neville B. Craig in 1800 the ramparts of 
Fort Pitt were still standing, as well as a portion of the 
officer’s quarters. The probability is that the fort was used 
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as a quarry from which materials were taken to erect the 
houses in early Pittsburgh. A few years ago I was told by 
a contractor who had sunk exploratory shafts in locating 
the foundations for the Pennsylvania Warehouses in the 
Point District, that at some sixty feet under ground he 
had found a very fine piece of masonry consisting of a wall 
six feet thick, which had apparently formed part of the 
foundation of Fort Pitt. 

What would it have meant for Pittsburgh of today if 
the City Fathers of one hundred and forty years ago had 
had sufficient foresight and vision to reserve the point as 
public ground for the use of the people, the same as the 
parks of the North Side, and also to have preserved Fort 
Pitt intact as one of the historic spots of the nation. It 
would have been one of the show places of America. A few 
years ago I visited Crown Point, Fort Ticonderoga and Fort 
William Henry, all at least partially preserved, and attract- 
ing thousands of visitors every year. Many Pittsburghers 
have seen Fort Mackinac, the best preserved of any of the 
fortifications connected with the early history of our 
country. 

Of course this is merely an idle dream. In the first 
place there were no City Fathers for many years after the 
naming of Pittsburgh. It was not incorporated as a bor- 
ough until 1794, and did not become a city until 1816. The 
early settlers of Pittsburgh had a hard struggle to keep 
soul and body together, raise their families, and build up 
their community, and had little money or energy left for 
sentiment outside of religion, patriotism and desire to edu- 
cate their children. 

We now come to the second period in the history of 
this section, in which Pittsburgh is vitally interested, the 
Indian uprising under Pontiac. The conquest of Fort Du- 
quesne and the naming of Pittsburgh did not by any means 
end the troubles of the future metropolis of the upper 
Ohio Valley. The fall of Quebec in 1759 ended the French 
power in America. The French, however, had always been 
more successful than the English in winning the attach- 
ment and support of the Indians, who had learned from 
sad experience that they could not continue in possession 
of their hunting grounds and their tribal existence and 
allow the English to continue to advance into their coun- 
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try. The discontent of the Indians after the fall of Que- 
bec became a vital matter. This resulted in the conspir- 
acy of Pontiac so vividly portrayed by Francis Parkman 
in his volume bearing that title. Pontiac was a Chief of 
the Ottawas, shrewd, eloquent and brave. He planned to 
attack suddenly all of the English posts on the border. The 
blow fell without warning and in the early summer of 1763 
all fell except Detroit, Fort Pitt and Niagara. 


Captain Ecuyer was in command at Fort Pitt and well 
it was fer the Province that such a man was in charge at 
such an important post. He became suspicious of the ac- 
tions of the Indians in the vicinity of the fort and kept a 
close watch. Soon outrages and murder began to occur 
and all the settlers near Pittsburgh were brought inside 
the fort. The Indians increased in numbers and boldness. 
Provisions became very scarce inside the fort. Capt. Ecuy- 
er seems to have been in advance of his time, and used 
some of the methods employed in the late World War, for 
he tells of giving two Indians, who came in to persuade him 
to surrender, two blankets and a handkerchief out of the 
smallpox hospital which he hoped would have the desired 
effect. 


A relief force was on the way, an army having been 
assembled at Carlisle under Col. Bouquet. This force was 
suddenly attacked at Bushy Run, some twenty-two miles 
east of Pittsburgh. Altho the battle that ensued was not 
sc imporant from the number involved, yet the decisive re- 
sult of the encounter made it one of the most important 
battles in the history of the country, ranking with Great 
Meadows and Braddock’s Defeat, for it virtually ended 
Pontiac’s War. It was one of the most determined and 
bloody battles ever fought by unaided Indians against the 
Whites. For a day it seemed as if the tragedy of Brad- 
dock’s Field was to be repeated. If this had occurred Fort 
Pitt would have fallen and all of the settlements west of 
Carlisle would have been destroyed. But Col Bouquet was 
not Gen. Braddock, and his soldiers were allowed to use 
their own methods in repulsing the Indians. Finally when 
the second day’s fighting was well along Col. Bouquet ar- 
ranged a feigned retreat and ambushed the pursuing Ind- 
ians, who, true to their nature, were thrown into a panic 
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and the battle was won. Fort Pitt, Detroit and Niagara 
were saved and Pontiac’s War was ended. 

The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania spent 
a memorable day some years ago on this battlefield. A 
map of the battlefield was furnished, made from a copy in 
the British Museum filed with a report of the battle. Bul- 
lets are still plowed up in the neighborhood and the spring 
to which the brave frontierman crawled at night through 
the lines of the Indians to fill his hat with water for the 
wounded soldiers is still doing good service. 

Yet how many children in the schools of Allegheny 
County have ever heard of the Battle of Bushy Run? 
They know all about Saratoga, Bunker Hill, Lexington, 
Concord, Yorktown; why should they not also learn some- 
thing of the equally important battles which were fought 
near their own homes? 

From Bushy Run Col. Bouquet marched to Fort Pitt 
with his victorious army and saved the people in the fort 
from starvation and massacre. He strengthened the fort, 
built the block house which bears his name, Pittsburgh’s 
sole relic of its pre-colonial history, and in the following 
year marched into Ohio and penetrated into the heart of 
the Indian country and compelled the submission of all the 
Indian tribes. One very interesting result of this campaign 
was the forced surrender by the Indians of all the white 
prisoners in their possession. Many pathetic incidents are 
told in connection with this action. Many of the white 
prisoners had been captured when children and were very 
reluctant to leave their Indian friends. It is to the credit 
of the American Indians that as a rule if they did not at 
once torture and kill their prisoners they usually adopted 
them into their tribes and treated them kindly according 
to Indian standards. 

The third important series of events to be considered 
is that period in the history of Pittsburgh when it was not 
Pittsburgh, neither was it in Pennsylvania. It was called 
Fort Duquesne and was in Virginia. It is a long story and 
intensely interesting. Much has been written concerning 
it. The following is a brief account of the main facts con- 
nected with it. 


This very peculiar situation was due to the Pennsyl- 
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vania-Virginia boundary controversy which had lasted for 
many years. 

At the present time it is difficult to realize the im- 
portant part which boundary disputes have played in the 
history of Pennsylvania. If the Penn family had meekly 
submitted to the claims made by Maryland, Connecticut 
and Virginia, all the part of Pennsylvania lying south of 
the northerly line of the fortieth degree of north latitude 
would have been given to Maryland as far as its western 
border; all the territory north of the northerly line of the 
forty-first degree of north latitude would have gone to Con- 
necticut; everything west and south of Laurel Ridge, Kis- 
kiminitas Creek, and the Ohio and Allegheny rivers would 
have become part of Virginia, and a large portion of our 
state lying west of the Allegheny and north of the Ohio 
would in all probability have been eventually included 
within the limits of what is now the state of Ohio. There 
would have been left to Pennsylvania merely a strip of land 
not over seventy miles in width, and extending west from 
Delaware river about three hundred miles. The greater 
part of what is now Philadelphia would have been located 
in Maryland and the greater part of what is now Pitts- 
burgh would have been located in Virginia. 

The title set up by Virginia to the disputed territory 
was founded upon the grant to the London Company in 
1606 which was revoked in 1624. The later grants to Lord 
Baltimore for the province of Maryland in 1632, and to 
William Penn for the province of Pennsylvania in 1681 
were specifically described and there should have been lit- 
tle room for argument as to their priority over the forfeit- 
ed grant to Virginia. The fact that Virginia made such a 
determined and strenuous claim to this portion of Pennsyl- 
vania is due, however, probably more to physical and geo- 
graphic reasons than political. For many years the moun- 
tain ranges of central Pennsylvania created a formidable 
barrier between the eastern and western portions of our 
state. The topography of Southwestern Pennsylvania 
seemed to naturally connect it with Maryland and Virginia. 

The early opening of the Ohio Company’s Path, which 
afterwards became Braddock’s Road, gave an easy access 
to Southwestern Pennsylvania from the region lying south- 
east, while the wilderness separating it from the settled 
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eastern portion of the state remained as impenetrable as 
ever. For this reason the majority of the very early set- 
tlers of southwestern Pennsylvania came from Virginia 
and Maryland. 

The principle of title by conquest and settlement, with 
utter disregard of all other considerations and rights was 
very early ingrained into the people of that period. It is, 
therefore, not at all strange that Virginia soon laid claim 
to a region which, to anyone possessing any ordinary gift 
of foresight, seemed destined to occupy an important and 
strategic position in the history of the nation. In doing 
this as already stated, Virginia wilfully ignored the prior 
title of the Penns. 

Lord Dunmore’s War is closely connected with this 
attempt of Virginia to extend her borders. The change of 
the name of Fort Pitt by Virginia to Fort Dunmore, which 
became the headquarters of the local Virginia authority, 
while the Penns maintained a rival seat of government at 
Hannastown, marks the climax of the struggle. 

Mason and Dixon’s line plays an important part in this 
story, for while it is the line between Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, yet the line between Pennsylvania and Virginia 
as finally agreed upon is merely a prolongation of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

An association, known as the Ohio Company, was 
formed in 1748 in Virginia under a royal grant. The prim- 
ary object of the formation of the Ohiq Company was to 
direct the trade from this region to the Potomac route and 
to people this section with Virginians. This company was 
granted 500,000 acres of land west of the mountains to be 
chiefly on the south side of the Ohio river, between the 
Monongahela and the Kanawha rivers, but with the privi- 
lege to take part of the land north of the Ohio. General 
Washington’s brothers, Lawrence and John Augustine, 
were largely interested in the Ohio Company. Christo- 
pher Gist was its agent to select the lands and conciliate 
the Indians. 

It was this Ohio Company which originally built the 
fort at the Forks of the Ohio, soon captured by the French 
and christened Fort Duquesne, but later recaptured by the 
British and renamed Fort Pitt. 
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The stirring battle of Great Meadows and its accom- 
panying events so important in the history of our country 
were participated in almost exclusively by Virginians, as 
far as the English were concerned. The Pennsylvania As- 
sembly had refused at that time to give any aid to this 
portion of its own state. 

While Braddock’s army included two regiments of re- 
gular British soldiers, yet the majority of his provincial 
troops were from Virginia. 

I consider therefore that while we are justified in 
holding that Virginia had no legal claim to this portion of 
Pennsylvania, yet we should take into account the people 
which Virginia had been sending into this section, the 
money spent by her citizens in developing it, and the mili- 
tary forces furnished by Virginia to drive out the French 
and subdue the Indians. The cowardly, niggardly and par- 
simonious policy of the Pennsylvania provincial govern- 
ment in refusing to do anything or spend anything for the 
relief, benefit or development of this portion of the state 
stands out in very strong contrast from this standpoint. Is 
it any wonder then that the Virginians easily persuaded 
themselves to believe that they were honestly and justly 
entitled to southwestern Pennsylvania? 

The boundary dispute may be said to begin with the 
founding of the Ohio Company; it lasted for thirty-two 
years, or until Virginia reluctantly ratified the agreement 
of the Boundary Commissioners in 1780. 

The situation did not become acute until the Penns, 
after the Treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768 and the purchase 
by them at the time from the Indians of the lands west 
of the Susquehanna, offered these lands for sale in 1769 
at five pounds per hundred acres. In 1771 Bedford Coun- 
ty was erected which extended over this country the gov- 
ernment of the Penns. 

John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Virginia in 1772. Lord Dunmore was unscrupul- 
ous, arbitrary and cruel. One of his first acts as Gover- 
nor was to press the claims of Virginia to southwestern 
Pennsylvania. He found a willing tool and a man to his 
liking in one Dr. John Connolly, who, strange to say, was 
a Pennsylvanian, being a native of Lancaster County. 
George Washington, writing in his Journal of his visit 
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te Fort Pitt in 1770, tells of meeting at Semple’s Tavern, 
Dr. John Connolly, “Nephew of Col. Croghan, a very sensi- 
tle and intelligent man, who had travelled over a good part 
of this western country, both by land and water.” 

Dr. Connolly came to Pittsburgh as the representative 
of Lord Dunmore in 1773, and erected a small stockade in 
the ruins of Fort Pitt, calling it Fort Dunmore, and issued 
a formal proclamation in the name of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia. Arthur St. Clair, representing the Penns, had Con- 
nolly arrested and thrown into jail at Hannastown, but he 
was released on bail. At the next session of court at Han- 
nastown Connolly reported with one hundred and fifty 
armed men and arrested the three Justices, sending them 
under guard to Staunton, Virginia. In a letter from Gov- 
ernor Penn to Lord Dunmore, protesting against Connolly’s 
actions, Penn states that Pittsburgh is six miles Eastward 
cf the western extent of his province. Virginia claimed 
everything west of Laurel Ridge, the present boundary 
line between Somerset and Westmoreland counties, but her 
claims do not appear to have extended north of the Kis- 
kiminitas and Allegheny and the Ohio. 

John Penn, as against the pretensions of Virginia, 
maintained that the southerly line of Pennsylvania was on 
the line of the fortieth degree of north latitude. He, how- 
ever, conceded that the westerly line of Pennsylvania must 
be parallel with the line of the Delaware River at a dis- 
tance of five degrees of longitude westerly therefrom. The 
Penns in 1774 offered to compromise with Virginia by ex- 
tending Mason and Dixon’s line to the Monongahela River 
and then following that river to the Ohio. Virginia reject- 
ed this offer as it gave Pittsburgh to Pennsylvania. 

If Virginia had accepted this proposition, Pennsylvania 
would have lost the whole of Green and Washington Coun- 
ties, all of Allegheny County west and south of the Mon- 
ongahela and Ohio, practically all of Beaver, Lawrence and 
Mercer Counties, and portions of Venango, Crawford and 
Erie Counties. The portions lost to the state north of the 
Ohio would not have gone to Virginia, but would have pas- 
sed to the Federal government and in all probability have 
later become a part of Ohio. 

On the other hand, the Virginia Legislature in 1776 
passed a resolution providing that the boundary line be- 
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tween Pennsylvania and Virginia would be the westerly 
line of Maryland, extended north until it intersected the 
fortieth degree of north latitude, and running thence west- 
erly along the same to a line five degrees of longitude dis- 
tant from the Delaware, and thence from said point five 
degrees from the meanderings of the Delaware. 

Thus it will be seen that both Governor Penn and 
Lord Dunmore at times offered the other more than the 
other claimed, so little did either know as to the correct 
Iceation of their boundary lines. 

The Virginia courts for the District of West Augusta 
were held in Pittsburgh, then called Fort Dunmore, during 
1775 and 1776. The district was divided into three coun- 
ties called Ohio, Yohogania and Monongahela. Pittsburgh 
was in Yohogania county which included the greater part 
of the present Allegheny and Washington counties. In 
these days, when women’s rights are kept so prominently 
in the foreground, it is somewhat startling to read in the 
old court records of West Augusta District the following 
court order made Feb. 22, 1775 “Ordered that the Sheriff 
employ a workman to build a ducking stool at the conflu- 
ence of the Ohio and Monongahela.” What would the op- 
pressed, down-trodden women of one hundred and fifty 
years ago, who were threatened with the ducking stool for 
merely exercising their right of free speech, have thought 
of their sisters of the present day who now accompany 
their fathers, husbands and sons to the polls vested with 
equal rights and privileges? 

The courts of Yohogania county were held at the farm 
of Andrew Heath, a mile or so above West Elizabeth, but 
within the present lines of Allegheny county, until August 
28th, 1780, when the boundary agreement between Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia went into effect. Washington Coun- 
ty was erected on March 21, 1781, and the records of Yo- 
hogania County, Virginia, became part of the records of 
Washington County, Pennsylvania. 

Lord Dunmore and Dr. Connolly not only stirred up 
the struggle between Pennsylvania and Virginia, but also, 
by their continued cruelty and treachery in their dealings 
with the Indians, brought on the noted Dunmore’s War. 
The history of this war contains some of the most shame- 
ful incidents in the history of our nation. During this 
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struggle the celebrated speech of Logan, the noted Indian 
chief, was supposed to have been delivered. I am aware 
that the iconoclast denies that Logan was the author of 
this speech, claiming that it was written by Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Some descendant of this iconoclast will no doubt 
endeavor to prove that Logan never existed and that Dun- 
more’s War was a creation of the disordered imagination 
of the early historians of our country. 

The War of the Revolution, however, was close at 
hand. Lord Dunmore had to flee and Dr. Connolly, being 
a prominent Tory, was arrested for treason but soon re- 
leased. He reported to Gen. Gage at Boston, received a 
commission as Lieutenant Colonel to raise a regiment 
among the Indians. He was captured at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, on his way west, and was held prisoner until 
exchanged in 1781. Virginia continued, however, to main- 
tain her claims for several years after Lord Dunmore and 
Dr. Connolly had disappeared as actors in this play. 

Capt. John Neville arrived in Pittsburgh in August 
1775 with a company of one hundred men and took pos- 
session of Fort Pitt. Captain, afterwards General Neville, 
was a true patriot and thoroughly loyal to the Colonies. 
The Boundary Dispute was dropped temporarily during the 
struggle with the mother country, and in 1779 both Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia agreed to a joint commission to set- 
tle the matter. The line which was agreed upon was an 
extension of Mason and Dixon’s Line which was located 
nineteen miles south of the fortieth degree of north Lati- 
tude, extended five degrees west from the Delaware river, 
and a meridian due north as the westerly line of the state. 
This was finally confirmed by the Legislature of both 
Virginia and Pennsylvania in 1780. 

The story of the running of the permanent boundary 
upon the ground is quite interesting. The commission ap- 
pointed for this purpose in 1783 consisted, on the part of 
Virginia, of the Right Rev. James Madison, Bishop of Vir- 
ginia, Rev. Robert Andrews, John Page and Thomas Lewis. 
The Pennsylvania commissioners were John Lukens, Sur- 
veyor General; Rev. John Ewing, D. D., David Rittenhouse 
and Thomas Hutchins. The corner was located by astro- 
nomical observations, an observatory was erected at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, near the eastern end of the line, and 
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a similar one near the supposed location of the western 
end. During the six weeks preceding the autumnal equi- 
nox of 1784, continued observations were made to deter- 
mine the respective meridians and latitude. A representa- 
tive of each party meeting, they found a difference of 
twenty minutes, one and one eighth seconds. The original 
grant of the Penns called for five degrees of longitude. 
They then calculated that twenty minutes of time were 
equal to five degrees of longitude, and made allowance for 
the one and one eighth seconds, and shortened the line to 
twenty minutes from the Delaware, and thus permanently 
located the southwest corner of Pennsylvania. 

It is very interesting and instructive at this stage of 
the world’s history and progress, especially when at times 
one hears some pessimist groaning over the degeneracy of 
the period, to read that notwithstanding the fact that 
there were two clergymen among the representatives from 
Virginia and one from Pennsylvania on the boundary com- 
mission, during the six weeks’ service of these estimable 
gentlemen there were consumed, or at least furnished for 
consumption, sixty gallons of spirits, twenty gallons of 
brandy, forty gallons of madeira wine, two hundred pounds 
of loaf sugar and a keg of lime juice. 

Had Pittsburgh remained in Virginia, it would have 
been in a slave state. In 1780 Pennsylvania passed an act 
for the gradual abolition of slavery, while in Virginia slav- 
ery remained an institution for eighty-five years longer. It 
has been said that Gen. Washington was so displeased 
with this action in Pennsylvania that he regarded it as a 
personal affront, and disposed of all his real and personal 
property in Fayette County, Pennsylvania. 

It is also tradition that a large portion of the Virgin- 
ians and Marylanders who had settled with their slaves 
west of Laurel Hill in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
became so angry at the passage of the measure and the 
location of the boundary line which placed them in Penn- 
sylvania, that they sold out their holdings and moved with 
their slaves to Kentucky, to which section there was a very 
heavy emigration soon after the year 1780. 

We hear comparatively little of Pittsburgh during the 
Revolutionary War, as it was located far from the scenes of 
action. However, a year before the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence a convention of Westmoreland people was held 
at Hannastown, in what is now Westmoreland County, and 
a series of resolutions was adopted, from which we quote 
the following paragraph: “That should our country be in- 
vaded by aforeign enemy, or should troops be sent from 
Great Britain to enforce the late arbitrary acts of its Par- 
liament, we will cheerfully submit to military discipline, 
and to the utmost of our power resist them and oppose 
them, or either of them, and will coincide with any plan 
which may be formed for the defence of America in gen- 
eral or of Pennsylvania in particular.” This was the most 
direct and the boldest notice which had been served on the 
British government up to this time. 

Generals Hand and Laughlin McIntosh, Col. Brodhead 
and General Irvine were successively in command at Fort 
Pitt during the period of the Revolution. During this time 
Alexander McKee, Matthew Elliott and Simon Girty be- 
came traitors to the cause of the colonies, and like all 
renegades, particularly the last named, became most notor- 
ious for acts of cruelty. In 1782 occurred the blackest in- 
cident in the history of the colonies, the murder of the 
Christian Indians at Gnaddenhutten by local militia. Yet it 
must be remembered that the settlers had become exasper- 
ated beyond endurance by the continued Indian outrages in 
which many of their own loved ones had been cruelly mas- 


sacred, and to them no Indian was a good Indian except a\ 


dead one. It is not wise to discuss this occurence in Wash- 
ington County even today after one hundred and forty- 
three years have elapsed, as many of the descendants of 
those concerned are still living in this section. Capt. Wil- 
liamson, who led the band responsible for the massacre of 
the Indians, was afterwards elected Sheriff of Washing- 
.ton County. 

Soon after this event occurred Coil. William Craw- 
ford’s campaign against the Indians which failed so mis- 
erably, Col. Crawford being himself captured and put to 
a horrible death by torture at the stake. Hannastown, 
the county seat of Westmoreland County, was captured and 
burnt the following summer and never recovered from the 
blow. 

The Indian outrages continued; the Congress ordered 
that an army of three thousand men be raised to stop 
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them. This force was placed in charge of General Arthur 
St. Clair, a brave soldier of the Revolutionary War. His 
army met with a terrible defeat by the Indians on the head 
waters of the Wabash near the line dividing Ohio and Ind- 
iana, and in the heart of the Indian country. Half of the 
army were destroyed. General Richard Butler was killed 
and scalped. Gen. St. Clair was blamed for the defeat 
and a few years later died in poverty and disgrace near 
Ligonier, and is buried at Greensburg. 

Another army was raised and placed in command of 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, which spent the winter of 1794 at 
Legionville, just below Economy, and the ensuing year fol- 
lowed the Indians to their homes in Ohio and Indiana and 
defeated them in a series of battles which resulted in the 
Treaty of Greenville in 1795, which ended organized Ind- 
ian warfare for all time for this section. 

The last of the four important series of events is the 
story of a period of which we should most properly be 
ashamed, yet I greatly fear that down in the depths of 
our hearts we are very much inclined to be more or less 
proud of the noted Whiskey Insurrection. 

This is the case not because it was a movement 
brought on in defense of the right to make whiskey, but 
because those responsible for it sincerely believed that the 
same principles of liberty were at stake for which they had 
fought only a few years before, the attempt to enforce un- 
just taxation. With them an underlying principle of eco- 
nomic freedom was also involved, the right to convert one 
of their chief farm products, rye, into whiskey, a con- 
densed form which could be readily marketed. 

The General Excise Law was passed in 1791 levying 
a tax on spirituous liquors. It bore particularly hard upon 
the people of Western Pennsylvania. Large quantities of 
grain were raised in the Monongahela Valley. The only 
means of transportation was by packhorse, and one: horse 
could only carry four bushels of rye, while by converting 
it into whiskey one horse could carry the equivalent of 
twenty-four bushels of rye. A large number of small dis- 
tilleries had sprung up. The people here were for the great- 
er part of Scotch or Scotch-Irish ancestry and liberty lov- 
ing to the extreme and exceedingly jealous of what they 
considered their rights. The colonies had stood shoulder 
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to shoulder through the Revolution, but it required many 
years to develop unity of action and loyalty to the Nation. 
In fact, it required the War of the Rebellion to weld the 
United States into a real nation. 

Another element entered into the feelings of the peo- 
ple at this time. The French Revolution was in full head- 
way, and our people sympathized with the revolt against 
the aristocracy and the despotism of the royal government 
of France. Our people had come to feel that all personal 
restraint by the government was an infringement of per- 
sonal rights and liberties. 

The Whiskey Insurrection was headed by prominent 
citizens of very high character, such as Albert Gallatin, 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge, General John Gibson and 
George Wallace. After the movement had passed into the 
control of the mob led by unprincipled demagogues, these 
men tried to stop it, but it was then too late, a terrible 
example of the importance of obedience to and respect for 
the law of the land. Our city had a second lesson in the 
Railroad Riots of 1877. Pittsburgh as the chief town in 
the disaffected region became the center of the insurrec- 
tion. 

General John Neville, a leading citizen of this section, 
was appointed Inspector of Excise for the District, and his 
home at Bower Hill was burned to show the public disap- 
proval of his acceptance of the office. The barn of Major, 
Kirkpatrick, a friend of the Washington Government, was 
also burned. The tax collectors were chased away. One, 
John Holcroft, known as “Tom the Tinker,” was the leader 
of the rebel forces. Sometime when you pass Old Mingo 
Church on your way to Monongahela City, stop off and in 
the old church yard you will find the grave of James Mac- 
farlane, formerly a Lieutenant in the Revolutionary Army 
who was killed in the attack on General Neville’s home. 
The stone over their grave has a very interesting inscrip- 
tion eulogizing Macfarlane and anathematizing those who 
were responsible for his death. You will find a copy of his 
inscription in the Latimers written by Dr. McCook a num- 
ber of years ago which gives a graphic account of events 
connected with the Whiskey Insurrection, and which I am 
told caused bitter comments from some of the descendants 
of local people connected with the struggle. 
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The uprising became so serious that the general gov- 
ernment was obliged to take steps to put it down, as the 
very foundations of the new Republic were at stake. An 
army of fifteen thousand men was sent to the scene of ac- 
tion under General Lee. President Washington accompan- 
ied it as far as Bedford. As soon as the army neared 
Pittsburgh the insurgents wisely scattered and a com- 
mittee was appointed representing them, which met a 
Commission from the government, and terms of peace 
were agreed upon and by the spring of 1795 peace was 
fully restored. The wise, intelligent, patriotic and firm 
hand of Washington was never more needed and used than 
in the settlement of this difficult and dangerous condi- 
tion. 

It is strange how history repeats itself. Our country 
is now experiencing another Whiskey Insurrection. But 
those who so defiantly oppose the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the laws provided for its enforcement can derive no 
comfort from the Whiskey Insurrection of 1794. It was 
wrong and acknowledged to be wrong, and completely fail- 
ed as the present insurrection will fail if our government is 
to stand. 

But enough on this subject. If you desire to read both 
sides of the Whiskey Insurrection, read Brackenridge’s 
history of it which gives the standpoint of a sympathiser 
with the movement, and Neville B. Craig’s History of 
Pittsburgh, written from the viewpoint of a supporter of 
the government. There was a very bitter personal feeling 
between the Brackenridge and Neville families which crops 
out very strongly in these writings. 

Is it not worth while to urge the study of the history 
of our city upon our young people? Is it not their duty to 
known more about it, especially its relation to and con- 
nection with the history of our country in general? 

Sometimes the remark is heard, particularly among 
young students, “Oh, history is so dry, there is nothing 
about it.” It all depends upon the attitude in studying or 
reading it. Is it treated as a reality, as the story of the 
struggles, victories and failures of those whose efforts and 
experiences have won for us what we have in life that is 
worth living for? If it were not for what they accomplish- 
ed we would be back today just where they were in their 
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day. Dry chronicles and musty records may seem like dry 
bones, but the Creator has endowed all of us with the won- 
derful power of imagination, with the ability of clothing 
those dry bones with flesh and life and of living over again 
with those whose lives have meant so much and brought so 
much into our lives of today. The power of realizing their 
experiences, trials, privations, hardships and _ sufferings, 
glorying in their victories, profiting by their mistakes and 
condoning their shortcomings is the real reward of the 
student of history. 

The study of history is broadening. No one can be a 
pessimist who is really interested in history. I am always 
amused when I hear anyone longing for the good old days 
of the past. I always say to myself, poor ignorant soul, 
you are only showing how little you know of the past. 

Talk about interesting, fascinating literature, there is 
nothing which will equal in real interest our great histor- 
ies. They far excel any modern bookstore thriller which is 
never heard of after a few months have passed by. But, 
you say, “What do these very general remarks have to do 
with Pittsburgh?” Nothing directly, much indirectly. It 
does mean much to Pittsburgh, even from a material point 
of view, that the study of local history in our educational 
institutions be encouraged, and that the children of its 
citizens learn more about their own section, and what it 
has meant in the history of our country. The average 
school child in Pittsburgh knows all about the Boston Tea 
Party, but what do they know about the mass meeting of 
the citizens of Pittsburgh which forcibly prevented the 
shipping of artillery and ammunition from Pittsburgh down 
the Ohio River to the South by the Confederate sympath- 
izer Floyd, President Buchanan’s Secretary of War, just 
before the outbreak of the Civil War? They know about 
Barbara Fritchie, but what do they know about Massey 
Harbison and her capture by and thrilling escape from the 
Indians, just across the Allegheny River? There are num- 
erous incidents in our local history just as interesting. 

Should not local history be given a more prominent 
place in all of our educational institutions, not only in the 
higher institutions of learning, but also in our high schools 
and public grade schools, as well as in private schools. It 
is true that we have several local historical organizations 
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which are doing excellent work, but they can never take 
the place of the schools, for the really important work is 
that accomplished with the younger generation. 
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THE, McKEAN TRACT* 
By JOHN A. EMERY 


A large part of what is known as “Sewickley Heights,” 
and which lies East and North of Sewickley, Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, was from the earliest historical times 
to within our present generation known as the McKean 
tract, or sometimes, “The Spanish Tract.” On the land 
records of the County offices were definite boundaries— 
the neighbors knew where the lines ran, but only opposite 
their own marches—but few knew much of the tract, and 
no one apparently cared to know just who owned it, what 
it was worth, for what it could be used, and generally, any- 
thing definite about it. The land was rough, and seemed 
rougher from lack of use and improvement in comparison 
with the nearby used properties; it had no fences, no valu- 
able buildings—nothing but great extent, comprising more 
than two thousand acres mostly on the watershed of the 
Little Sewickley Creek. Rumor was busy with it, traditions 
were fond of it, imagination turned towards it. 

All students of local history have found from exper- 
ience that it is hard to define these rumors, but the 
endeavor will usually afford some rewards, and will some- 
times enlarge and adorn the very idleness of a dim story. 

The story of the McKean tract touches the history of 
our land. Its chain of owners for nearly a century were 
very real people who clung to this estate, enlarged it with 
sentiment, and have become a part of it for all times. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, to redeem promises made to the 
soldiers, laid out the various groups of land, called the Do- 
nation and Depreciation Lands, under the Act of Assembly 
which provided that certificates issued to the soldiers, and 
others, might be used in payment for land in these tracts 
as if the certificates were specie. Surveys were made in 
1783 and continued for several years. The Westerly part 
of the Sewickley Valley lay in Leet’s District of Deprecia- 
tion Lands; the Northeasterly part in Brading’s District; 
the line between running North through the Borough of 
Sewickley along what was once known as Graveyard Lane, 
later Division Street. The January, 1925, number of the 

*Paper read before the Historical Society Oct. 27, 1925. 
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Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine contains a de- 
scription of the laying out and sale of these lands, written 
by John E. Winner, Esq., a member of the Bar of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania. 

During the Revolutionary period, and for a generation 
thereafter, these lands were unsettled, except along the 
rivers, the reasons being the roughness of the surface, the 
occasional serious troubles with Indians, and the scarcity 
of settlers, but by the first decade of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury they were opened and well settled by farmers actually 
living on their properties. During the period from 1786 to 
1800 many speculators—mostly in Philadelphia—bought and 
sold these lands, often in great tracts covering many square 
miles. It was a common and rather a reasonable speculation 
to buy 20,000 acres and sell the parcel again without ever 
seeing the land or really knowing much about its character 
or use. 

Thomas McKean, who gave his name to the tract, was 
a Revolutionary soldier, a friend of General Washington, 
was born in 1734, and although a resident of Delaware, at 
that time very closely connected in policies with Pennsyl- 
vania, was claimed as a Pennsylvanian while still living 
outside the state. He served through the entire Continental 
Congress, being, I believe, the only member serving con- 
tinuously, and was a signer of the Deciaration of Independ- 
ence, an officer in the Army, and a very valiant sponsor 
of the new Constitution, adopted by Pennsylvania very larg- 
ely through his efforts and those of Benjamin Franklin 
and James Wilson. His political career was unusually rich, 
for at one time or another he held nearly every office open 
to him, including the Governorship of Pennsylvania during 
two terms, the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court 
(which he left to become Governor) for a long period and 
to which he was appointed while a resident of Delaware. 
One of the counties of the state is named for him and his 
family was then and still is one of the famous first fam- 
ilies of Pennsylvania. While he was Chief Justice, in con- 
junction with Francis Johnson, who was also an officer of 
the state, he purchased eight tracts of land lying then in 
Westmoreland County, now Allegheny County, in Brading’s 
District of Depreciation lands. 

The lands are described as lying in Westmoreland 
County, Nos. 107, 108, 109, 119, 111, 112, and 114 and 115 
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in Brading’s District, and are named Richland, Walnut Bot- 
tom, the Meadow Land, Belle View, Buck Hollow, Turkey 
Range, Sewickley Farm and Cascade, containing 2,266 acres, 
and six per cent allowance for roads. These names imply a 
rich country and truly the land is a wonderfully beautiful 
stretch of hill and valley, but in comparison with other 
lands available for agriculture, which could then have been 
purchased as cheaply, these lands were not good, being too 
rough in contours, too far from the Ohio River, and the 
usual markets, with very poor roads—in fact, with no roads 
at all for many years. 

These eight tracts together covered the watershed of 
the Little Sewickley Creek for two miles, and _ stretched 
from the divide between the Big Sewickley and Little Sew- 
ickley Creeks southwardly to the edges of the hills just 
behind and northwardly from Sewickley and a little more 
than one mile from the Ohio River. The whole tract cov- 
ered about four square miles. Each numbered lot or tract 
contains about one-half square mile and is shaped like a 
domino, nearly one mile North and South and more than 
one-mile East and West. The tracts were surveyed by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in June, 1785, and were pat- 
ented to Thomas McKean and Francis Johnston by Patents 
dated June 14th, 1786, now of record in Patent Book, Vol. 
7, pages 89 to 97. Two—the most northwardly—lie in Leet 
Township, and the others in Sewickley Heights Township 
of Allegheny County, Pensnylvania. The tract called Sew- 
ickley Farm is the one nearest Sewickley and is one of the 
early uses of the name “Sewickley.” 

The Governor purchased for himself the half interest 
held by Francis Johnston in June, 1803, paying therefor 
one dollar per acre, or $2,266.00, a very large price for the 
times, and five years later gives and grants to one of his 
daughters, styled Sarah Maria Theresa, wife of Marquis de 
Casa Yrujo, the whole of these tracts, the deed of gift 
being signed by the Governor and his wife, who was Sarah 
Armitage, and is witnessed by Thomas McKean, Jr., and 
one of his sisters, and is recorded in our County in Deed 
Book, Vol. 15, page 240. This was before the War of 1812, 
and very shortly after the Marquis de Casa Yrujo had re- 
turned to Spain with his wife. This Marquis de Casa Yrujo 
was a famous Spanish nobleman, and while in this country 
as Minister of the Spanish Court to the United States made 
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a distinguished appearance. Afterwards he continued his 
diplomatic career in Europe, troubled by the Napoleonic 
Wars. We wonder how he and his Pennsylvania wife felt 
during the period of tension between the United States and 
Spain, in which this country acquired Florida, recognized the 
independence of the former Spanish colonies and proclaimed 
the Monroe Doctrine? About this time Governor McKean 
died—June 24, 1817— and in his will, registered at Phila- 
delphia, he confirms the grant to his daughter in Spain. 

The lands are here, the Spanish owners of the House 
of Yrujo are in Madrid, the taxes are rarely, if ever, paid, 
tenants commence to farm, become discouraged, leave with- 
out paying rent, the lands once cleared soon run back to 
wilderness, the little log houses put up are neglected and 
fall in, the tract is owned by the little animals; foxes, rab- 
bits, raccoons, deer, wild cat and groundhog are easily 
found there. 

In 1841 the Marchioness of the House Yrujo, daughter 
of the family McKean-Armitage, having survived her hus- 
band, died and her family must probate her Will, and these 
proceedings are so interesting that something more than 
a summary is given. The record runs: 

“Attention of the sealed testament of Her Excellenza 
Sarah Maria Theresa McKean and Armitage, Marchioness, 
Relict of the House Yrujo, together with Judicial Formal- 
ities of its opening. 

First: The Petition of Charles Fernando Martinez, 
Marquis de Casa Yrujo and Duke of Sotorayer, and of his 
sister, Donna Narcissa Maria Louisa Martinez de Yrujo, 
residents of the Capital, suggests, 

That the Marchioness Sarah Maria Theresa, Relict of 
the House Yrujo, died January 4th, 1841, leaving an open 
Codicil appointing Executors, and on deposit with Honorable 
Notary, together with a sealed Testament, asking for the 
proofs usual and the formal opening and reading of this 
Will. 

Writs isued January 9th 1841, by the Judge of the ter- 
ritories of Zaragorza and Court of Claims at Madrid, direct- 
ed to the immediate family and to the seven attesting wit- 
nesses to the sealed Will. Directions to the Secretary of the 
Court as to the residences of family and witnesses are 
filed. Writs returned. Service accepted by all the family 
and witnesses, who duly appear on January 12th, 1841. 
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The witnesses are Augustio Rodrigues, Martin de Es- 
canio, Francis Beccar, Jose Marinin, Francisco Ramet, Man- 
ual Martinez and Cirilo Alonza, who are duly sworn and 
testify. The Court January 12th, 1841, enters the Decree, 
duly signed and rubricated, which reads: 

“After this the same Judge who had issued the process, 
in the presence of myself, the undersigned Notary, and the 
examining witnesses, who presented themselves in his audi- 
eence chamber, in virtue of new summons, broke the wax 
seals, by virtue of which the above mentioned parcel of 
paper was closed and as His Honor on having opened it ob- 
served and showed, when he began to read it to himself, 
the testament which it contained, that the same was written 
in the English idiom, he resolved to suspend the inquiry un- 
der the circumstances, and that it should be communicated 
to writing by me in the terms expressed; in view of which 
His Honor Decreed the following writ—As the English 
Language is not known in the Spanish Court the Will just 
opened, with the befitting official communications and un- 
der sealed cover, be sent to the Secretary’s Office of the 
College of the Interpretation of Languages in order to be 
with due reserve and the greatest possible dispatch trans- 
lated into Spanish. 

This done the Translation, with the Original, shall be 
immediately remitted to the Court of Justice in the same 
cautious way in order that judgement may be rendered.” 

Follows certain provisions for the special marking of 
the original and the translation with official signatures and 
seals. 

Four days later the translation comes back, duly sig- 
ned and sealed, and certified to the Court as required, and 
then new process issues to all the families and the witnesses 
who came into Court of their own will on January 20th, 
1841. The Court gives judgment that the Will be read, and 
then the Court reads the Will, shows it to the family, who 
accept it, and then the Court orders it admitted as proved, 
and that it be proclaimed by the Notary. The Notary then 
certifies, “Duly proclaimed as the Will, as in fact I did, 
reading it entirely and in an intelligible voice, in the pres- 
ence of the said seven witnesses and the persons interested.” 
The Court’s Order is recorded with the Notary and the 
papers are lodged with him as official custodian, who will 
issue copies to the executors and persons interested. 
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THE WILL 


I, Sarah Maria Theresa McKean and Armitage, Mar- 
chioness Relict of the House Yrujo, being perfectly sound in 
mind on this day, the 28th of July, 1840, make and declare 
this to be my last Will and Testament. 

I declare that I am the legitimate daughter of the legal 
matrimony of his Excellency, Thomas McKean, Commander 
in Chief and Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, in the 
United States of America, where I was born and married 
his Excellence Don Carlos Martinez de Yrujc, Marquis del 
Casa Yrujo, who at the time was Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Spanish Court in the United 
States of America. 

I declare that out of my wedlock I leave two children, 
namely Don Carlos Fernando Martinez, Marquis de Casa 
Yrujo, and Donna Narcissa de Yrujo, his sister. 

To my beloved son I leave and bequeath my large finger 
ring with the large diamond which cost $2,000. I leave also 
to him my exquisite mourning pin with the hair of my own 
which I beg him to keep in memory of his mother. 

To my beloved daughter, Narcissa Maria Louisa Mar- 
tinez de Yrujo, I give and bequeath all my lands in County 
of Allegheny in the State of Pennsylvania, which consists 
of 2266 acres 52 perches, and allowance of six per cent, and 
situated closely together. They lie in the northwest part 
of the Ohio River, until lately West Moreland, but now 
County of Allegheny, and herein particularly described. 
(Full description follows). 

I leave to her all the money in gold and silver that I 
may possess at the time of my death, all my brilliants, 
jewels, clothes, etc., of every description. 

I leave also all the plate which the two plate trunks 
contain divided into equal shares between my two beloved 
children and my share of the Cadiz steam mill divided into 
equal shares between them. 

(The will then directs certain moneys to be divided be- 
tween the two children and that one hundred Masses be read 
in the Parochial Church for the benefit of her soul, paying 
Ten Reals for each Mass.) 

I leave my soul to God, my body to the earth. I de- 
clare that I have lived and died in the Holy Roman Catholic 
faith. 
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I pardon freely all my enemies and on my knees I hum- 
bly beg pardon of all them I have offended in any way. 
I recommend my _ soul and my whole being to the 
Mercy of God. 
Sarah Maria Theresa McKean y Armitage. 
Marchioness Relict of the House Yrujo. 
Marked with a special mark July 28th, 1840. 


This will and the entire proceedings are recorded in 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, about 1865, in Will Book, 
Vol. 24, Page 159, having been duly certified from the 
Judges and Court Officers of Spain and by the Officers of 
the Spanish Embassy of the United States of America, at 
Madrid, Spain. 


The Marchioness was clearly of the great ones of her 
Country. She saw the Revolution in our country as few could 
—associated with the makers of history here and in Spain. 
She was an owner of the Cadiz Steam Mill, showing that 
the progress of invention made its appeal to her imagin- 
ation, and this must have been a very far departure for a 
Spanish Grandee. The writing of her Will in her own lang- 
uage appeals to every one. Doubtless she often thought 
of the Pennsylvania country, and she describes and wills 
her great landed property on the Ohio River, as if she 
thought it a great investment, in her own land, where her 
own people governed, where her kin—cousins, sisters and 
brothers were. She must have made a great impression on 
the family of the House Yrujo. Years afterwards the 
children were noted as speaking clear, pure English. 

Under her Will her daughter, Narcissa, becomes the 
owner of the tract and she in time marries a distinguished 
Spanish soldier with many titles, which he seems to have 
earned as well as inherited. He is named General Blas 
Santiago de Pierrard y Alcedar, Camp Marshall of the Na- 
tional Armies, Commander of the Spanish Order of Charles, 
the Third, Knight of St. John of Jerusalem, of the Military 
order of St. Ferdinand of the First Class, and decorated of 
many nations for martial deeds. She died November 5, 
1874, without children, and also publishes a splendid Will, 
probated, like her Mother’s, with form and stately cere- 
monies. And as she had no children of her own to take her 
great possessions she devised the family lands on the Ohio 
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River to her brother’s children, great grandchildren of the 
family McKean Armitage. The famous soldier General 
Blas Santiago de Pierrard had died before his wife. The 
Will reads— 

“To my nephew, Don Carlos Manuel Martinez de Yrujo 
del Aleazar, Marquis de Casa Yrujo, a gold box with the 
likeness of the King of Naples, and to his brother, Don 
Manuel Martinez de Yrujo del alcazar, Marquis de los Arcos, 
another gold box with the likeness of Louis 18th, King of 
France, together with all my urban and rural property in 
the United States of America,” and names as her sole and 
universal heirs her brother’s Children, Don Carlos, Marquis 
de Casa Yrujo, Don Manuel Martinez, Marquis de los Arcos, 
and Donna Maria Pilar de Yrujo del alcazar, Donna Pietad 
de Yrujo del alcazar and Donna Virtude de Yrujo del 
aleazar.” 

The young Marquis, Manuel de los Arcos, died before 
his aunt, unmarried, without children, intestate. 

The Donna Pietad, better styled, Her Excellenza Maria 
de la Pietad, Marchioness de Yrujo, married April 3, 1880, 
Pedro Cara y Szechenji, the Viscount de Benaesa, so that 
the sole and universal heirs who eventually signed the deed 
for the sale of the possessions on the River Ohio are the four 
great grandchildren of Thomas McKean, with the husband 
of Donna Maria de la Pietad. For some reasons, better 
known in Spain, perhaps, than here, these heirs of the 
House of Pierrard, are always called Pierrard in addition 
to the many names they already possessed. 

About fifty years ago, the lands really became valu- 
able; they could be used; but as they were, stood as a 
nuisance rather than a benefit to the community. Many 
plans were made for the purchase and improvement of the 
property, which in 1881, finally brought about a sale of the 
entire tract to Cochran Fleming, of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
for the sum of $50,000. The negotiations for this sale, was 
conducted with many trials and troubles, about which there 
are today many stories. Mr. Fleming organized a company 
usually known as the Sewickley Dairy Farm, which took 
over the properties and used part of them for the dairy 
business. Later this company became insolvent and the 
properties were taken over by a Company organized by Mr. 
D. T. Watson, Mr. D. E. Park and others and this group 
sold parts of the land to their friends who built homes 
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there, and created the district we style the Sewickley 
Heights. A large part of the property remains unsold for 
homes. mostly the wilder rougher hillsides, bordering on 
the Little Sewickley. The titles to this part are held for 
the future development of additions to the Heights. 

The portions sold out of the McKean Tract are held 
by the Allegheny Country Club, and residents near the 
Club, and are lovely stretches of hillside and valley, beauti- 
fully landscaped and parklike. Here on the spacious land 
of the Club are the famous golf links and tennis courts 
where tournaments of national interest are heid. Nearby 
are the homes of many Western Pennsylvania families of 
importance, first built as summer homes, but now with the 
increased use of automobiles, their permanent homes. And 
these estates afford everyone who passes through the dis- 
trict, many charming views of garden or lawn, of orchards, 
green-houses, of stately pergolas, occasionally a great house, 
but the very noticeable thing is the comfort of the homes 
and the great beauty of the grounds and of the country. 

The wilder and unimproved parts are, as they always 
were, quiet, rough forested steeps, with here and there a 
little clearing or meadow, penetrated by the trails of the 
horseback riders, and the paths of the boy scouts, and here 
is found the sweetest arbutus, the earliest pussywillows, the 
bluest hepatica, and here, if you search with care, are still 
the homes of the little wild animals, fewer than they used 
to be and much more shy, but still here. The boys of Sew- 
ickley know this land and use it as of old, and to them— 
and to those who used to be the boys—it still is wonderful, 
the McKean Tract. 
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CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


By PERCY B. CALEY 


Hundreds of books can be found which chronicle the 
experiences of those settling upon almost any part of the 
colonial frontiers in America. For the most part these re- 
cords relate the harrowing experiences of the huntsmen and 
trappers with Indians and wild animals or recount the oft 
repeated and unforgetable horrors of the Indian attacks 
upon the first settlements. Sometimes the writer is 
thoughtful enough to include, in passing, a few of the ad- 
ventures which befell the women. In these narratives chil- 
dren are but rarely mentioned; and when they are, only 
casually. Thus one gathers, upon noting this neglect, the 
impression that children played but a small part in that 
period of our nation’s history. 

And no doubt this is true for the very earliest days 
of the settlements, as families would have been but an ad- 
ded encumbrance to men already taxed to their utmost to 
preserve their own lives. Not with the van then do we 
find the first children. Here were the hunters, the traders 
and trappers; men generally without home or families, tied 
to no particular spot, and roving the unmapped wilderness 
only for the purposes of adventure or gain. In the course 
of these wanderings, however, they noted the plains and 
valleys of unsurpassed fertility and, on their return to the 
settlements, made such reports as stirred the hardier of 
their hearers with the desire to see and own this land, 
which, from description, was so much better than that 
which they already had. The feeling which a fisherman has 
that it is always better fishing on the other side of the 
river, is no doubt the same as that which motivated many 
of the first emigrants. 

But whatever their reasons for seeking the new lands 
may have been these were the first genuine settlers for 
they came to stay. Naturally their first work upon reach- 
ing the location of their choice was the erection of a house 
of some humble nature. But only with the arrival of the 
wife and children did this house become a home. Then, 
shut off with the few friends who had accompanied them, 
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and with none but the most difficult means of communica- 
tion with their old homes, these new homes became little 
communities in themselves where each member of the fam- 
ily had his particular tasks to perform. 

In such a situation children were much to be desired, 
if for no other reason than to provide a labor supply. For, 
isolated as they were, where land could be had for the 
taking, few if any men could be hired as laborers even if 
the father could have found the wherewithal to pay them. 
Under such conditions the sons became the helpers of their 
fathers, boih in hunting and farming; while the girls aided 
their mothers in gardening, spinning and other household 
duties. 

But the most important part played by children in the 
frontier days was not in the role of laborers. They were 
rather the incentives which spurred their parents on to de- 
sire better conditions. In the first place, more land had to 
be claimed and cleared to provide nearby farms where sons 
and daughters might live when grown. In the second place, 
the old cabin had to give way to a bigger, better and more 
comfortable log-house to shelter adequately their yet small 
brood. In the third place, a desire was created for safer 
surroundings for these children: the Indians had to be driv- 
en back to parts where they would cease to be a menace to 
these new communities; and the Law had to be called in to 
deal with the roysterers of the border. In the fourth place, 
better communications had to be established with the out- 
side world in order that the children might learn to know 
more of the country to which they belonged, and that cer- 
tain comforts might be brought in to vary the monotony 
of their lives. And lastly, parents became impressed with 
the need for the establishment of some means of education, 
so that sooner or later there appeared that characteristic 
feature of American life, the school. 

Thus, in the course of a few years, the aspect of the 
community was changed. Around the group of old log 
cabins and the stockade fort where traders and hunters 

ad stopped to rest, swap tales and drink healths, there 
grew up a peaceful and substantial farming community, 
with less of the passing nature about it. With the coming 
of the children, therefore, the frontier, as such, gradually 
moved farther westward while in its place a quiet and law- 
abiding countryside appeared. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to trace the steps 
in the above noted development, but rather to picture as 
closely as possible thd life of the child as it was lived in 
Western Pennsylvania during this particular period. The 
justification for such a treatment lies, in the first instance, 
in the fact that we ought not to forget the part played in 
the building of this commonwealth by those young heroes 
and martyrs whose sacrifices and deeds so often so unsung. 
In the second instance, such a record cannot fail to give us 
some glimpse of the manners and customs observed in this 
community only a hundred and twenty-five years ago. 
After such a view we can well congratulate ourselves upon 
the advance we have made in the last century and a quarter 
in providing for the care and welfare of the children. 

In Western Pennsylvania, as on other parts of our 
frontiers, the first white men to visit the country were 
hunters, traders, trappers, and renegades of one sort or an- 
other, who had lived so long in the wilderness or taken to it 
so quickly and easily that they were almost savages them- 
selves. (1) Next came those men who intended to make 
the country their home. These first genuine settlers, “al- 
most without an exception, came from the frontier coun- 
ties of Virginia and Maryland, chiefly from the former.” 
(2) It is believed that even these did not have their women 
and children with them until after the dangers from Indian 
hostilities, which attended and followed the old French war, 
had subsided. (3) Consequently, as yet there were no real 
homes established. 

But by 1759 there were both homes and children, 
though neither of a very pleasing sort if we may judge 
from Colonel Henry Bouquet’s description of them. Colonel 
Bouquet, a soldier of fortune who later became famous for 
winning the Battle of Bushy Run, in a letter to his sweet- 
heart, written in Bedford in 1759, speaks of the people there 
in the following manner: 

“It is true enough that numbers of the inhabitants of 
the frontier are a worthless breed, and that the public did 





1 “Moravian Diaries of Travel Through Va.” Va. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., XI, 123. L. Schnell, a Moravian missionary who 
travelled through Allegheny County ,Va., in 1749, says, “____ 
the manner of living is rather poor in this district.” Also, “A 
kind of white people are found here, who live like savages.” 

2 Veech, The Monongahela of Old, p. 83. 

3 Fleming, Hist. of Pittsburgh and Environs, I, 512. 
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not suffer a great loss in getting rid of that vermin, which 
in time would have perverted the few good ones among them. 
To judge by what remains they were no better than the 
savages, and their children brought up in the Woods like 
Brutes, without any notion of Religion, Government, Justice, 
or Honesty, would not have improved the Breed.” (4) Per- 
haps the Colonel was a little too severe in this arraignment, 
but even if it were so, the settlers themselves can hardly 
be held entirely to blame. The popuiation was no doubt 
too scattered for schools and churches, and itinerant preach- 
ers were not yet common. That they lacked government 
was surely no fault of their own, for although nominally 
included within Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, or 
Augusta County, Virginia, yet, since the county seat of the 
former was Carlisle, and of the latter, Staunton, with vast 
mountain wastes intervening, these parts were too remote 
to be reached by the civil arm of either. (5) Consequently, 
every one was at liberty “to do whatever was right in his 
own eyes.” (6) 

Regardless of such a state of affairs, other settlers 
began to enter the country. Virginia and Maryland still 
furnished their quota. The Baptists came and settled near 
Uniontown in 1766-’8; the Lutherans, a German sect, locat- 
ed in German township, Fayette County in 1770; while 
“overpowering numbers,” chiefly Quakers and Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, came from Eastern Pennsylvania and set- 
tled near Brownsville, before 1770. Such was the strength 
of this immigration that, by 1770, the population was liber- 
ally estimated at 1,500. (8) At any rate the number had 
grown so large by 1776, that in October of that year, Vir- 
ginia saw fit to divide the district of West Augusta into 
the three counties of Ohio, Yohogania, and Monongalia, and 
to order court to be held every month by the Justices of 
the respective counties. (9) In accordance with this act 
court was held from 1777 to 1781 at the Virginia Court 
House erected about two miles above the present town of 
Elizabeth. (10) 


4 Fleming, Hist. of Pittsburgh and Environs, I, 512. 

5 Veech, op. cit., p. 84; See also Doddridge, Notes on the Settle- 
ments and Indian Wars of the Western Parts of Va. and Pa., 
(1912 edition), p. 130. 

Doddridge, op. cit., p. 130. 

Veech, op. cit., pp. 99ff. 

Hulbert, The Ohio River, p. 90. 

Hening, Laws of Virginia, (Richmond, 1821), IX, 262f. 

Van Voorhis, The Old and New Monongahela, p. 176. 
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This migration from the eastern settlements to the 


western frontier was one of the most interesting episodes 


in 


the child’s life. Such a journey in that day was full of 


peril for all, but especially so for the women and children, 
poorly provided, as they were, with even the most common 
necessities. (11) The route that they followed lay along 
roads, or rather mere paths, so rough and “impracticable” 
that travel by wagon was hardly, if at all possible. Conse- 
quently, recourse was had to pack horses, which continued 
to be used as the chief means of transportation for 
years. (12) 


Pack horses, when properly loaded, could carry a great 


burden, but in spite of this, one who beheld one of these 
caravans would have noticed that every member of the fam- 
ily, and also the milk cow, was pressed into service, in order 
that some household necessity or some treasured heirloom 
might be taken with them. Some of the horses were 
burdened with stores and agricultural implements; others 
carried the furniture, the bedding and cooking utensils; 
and still others, when available, the women and children. 
(13) These latter, “which carried the small children were 
each provided with a pack-saddle and two large creels, made 
of hickory withes in the fashion of a crate, one over each 
side, in which were stowed clothes and bedding. In the 
center of each would be also tucked a child or two, the top 
being well secured by lacing, so as to keep the youngsters in 
their places.” Regardless of such precaution, the creels 
would sometimes break loose, and the babes falling to the 
ground would roll off amid great confusion. (14) Some- 
times space could be found for the mother, infant, table 
furnishings and cooking utensils, all upon one horse, (15) 
but, as a rule, the mother walked with the rest of the fam- 
ily, and bore her share of the burden, which might consist 
of “a spinning wheel in one hand, and a loaf of bread in 
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Wilkeson, “Early Recollections of the West,” American Pioneer, 
II, 140. 

Ibid. 

McKnight, C., Our Western Border, p. 650. 

Ibid.; See also a part of the “Diary of Rev. David McClure,” 
quoted in Hanna’s, The Scotch-Irish, Il, 84f. Here Rev. Mc- 
Clure, who made the trip to Western Pa. in 1773, notes in his 
diary the loading of the pack horses, and says, “On the top of 
the baggage of one was an infant, rocked to sleep in a kind 
of a wicker cage, lashed securely to the horse.” 

Wilkeson, op. cit., p. 140. 
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another.” The father, prepared to cut away the fallen trees 
from the path and to shoot game or enemy, carried an axe 
upon one shoulder and his gun upon the other. Those boys 
and girls, capable of sustaining the fatigue of marching, 
bore each a bundle, “according to their size.” Around the 
horns of the cow a bed-cord might be wound, and on her 
back the bag of precious meal would be securely bound. (16) 
Such a cavalcade was typical of the many others that toiled 
their way across the Allegheny before the roads were made. 

When several families made the journey at the same 
time, the caravan was necessarily long. Thus children were 
frequently separated from their mothers for hours. Then, 
when the day’s travel was ended, the family would have 
to be collected before the humble meal could be prepared, 
both of which tasks usually fell to the mother. Hunger as- 
suaged, all fell asleep, “in the numbing, pinching cold, 
alongside of some icy stream.” (17) 

This frequent travel, in time, widened and cleared the 
paths to such an extent that they might be called roads, 
but of the worst kind that could possibly be imagined. Cut 
into deep gullies on one side by the mountain rains, and 
filied with blecks of sandstone on the other, with abrupt 
descents that often resembled the breaks in a flight of 
stone stairs, they were extremely hazardous. (18) Never- 
theless, the hardy pioneers dared to attempt them with 
their huge and heavy Conestoga wagons. 

With these cumbrous vehicles loaded with clothes and 
necessities, (19) which the emigrants no longer had to carry, 
the journey was begun. The pull up the mountains was 
comparatively safe, no doubt, but in descending the steep 
declivities, and in crossing the slanted or tilted portions of 
the road, lay the great danger. In the descents, those 
vagons, which were not provided with lock chains for the 
wheels, had to be checked by means of a large log or broken 
tree top tied to their rears, and allowed to drag upon the 
ground. When the slanting places were crossed all avail- 
able men were required to get on the upper side and pull at 





16 Part of the “Diary cf Rev. David McClure,” quoted in Hanna, 
The Scotch-Irish, I, 84f. 

17 McKnight, C., op. cit, p. 650. 

18 Hildreth, “Early !mmigration,” American Pioneer, II, 121. 

19 Baily, Journal of a Tour in Unsettled Parts of N. A. in 1796- 
1797, p. 135. 
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the side stays to prevent the wagon from tipping over (20) 
Sometimes trees, in the tops of which grapevines were in- 
tertwined, obstructed their way, and before the men could 
fell them, the boys would have to climb up and cut away the 
vines which attached each tree to its neighbor. (21) Not in 
those times did they make the trip from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh in twenty days. 

Even yet, however, the women and children followed 
on foot, especially up all the steep ascents, unless they were 
very tired or the weather was bad. (22) In climbing the 
hills “the children often stuck by the way, or lost their 
shoes in the mud, occasioning a world of trouble to the 
elder girls, to whose share it fell to look after the welfare 
of the little ones.” (23) Small wonder that Mr. Hildreth, 
from whose account the above quotation is taken, could so 
well remember the journey! 

Such toils created enormous appetites. (24) Never- 
theless, their manner of living was of the simplest and econ- 
omical nature. (25) Some carried their provisions with 
them; (26) others bought their bread, butter, milk and 
meat from the stores, taverns, or farmhouses which they 
passed on their way. (27) They ate but two regular meals 
a day; one before starting in the morning, and another at 
evening; at these, the men and women drank tea or coffee, 
and the children, milk. At noon, while the horses were feed- 
ing, the travellers took a “cold bite” in their wagons. (28) 
The cooking was done after the day’s journey was over, in 
the evening, (29) at the side of the road. (30) This labor 
fell upon the girls, who prepared the food for the next day 
after the supper was eaten and the smaller children were 
asleep. 

Une can imagine that, after such a weary day, they all 
sought their pallets early. Usually their beds were spread 





20 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 650. 

2 Hulbert, op. cit., p. 71. 

22 Baily, op. cit., p. 135; also Hildreth, op. cit., p. 122. 
23 Hildreth, op. cit., p. 122. 

24 Ibid., p. 118. 

25 Ibid., p. 117. 

26 Bailey, op. cit., p. 1385. 

27 Hildreth, op. cit., p. 117 


Baily, op. cit., p. 135. 
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on the floors of the houses where they tarried, though a 
part of the men always slept in the wagons to protect them 
from pilferers. In the houses chairs were turned down to 
support the heads of the sleepers. Under the base of these 
chairs was stowed the clothing of the children, in order to 
prevent the loss of shoes, stockings, etc., which so often hap- 
pened in the confusion of the morning haste to be off. 

Thus passed their days and nights of travel: the fath- 
ers and sons engaged in the care of the train; the mothers 
in looking after the welfare of the children and overseeing 
the work of the girls. (31) But the toil could not deprive 
the young of all their fun, for the younger children visited 
back and forth from wagon to wagon, (32) and contributed 
their bit of lightness to the long and toilsome days. Surely, 
though, the eyes and hearts of all brightened with joy when 
the last mountain had been crossed and they entered the 
valleys which were to be their future home. 

When their destination was reached,'a plot of farm 
land was selected and the home site chosen. Now began the 
erection cf the temporary structures, called cabins, which 
were to serve as shelters until the materials for more ap- 
propriate houses could be secured. A very good description 
of these makeshift homes has come down to us from one 
who saw many such at that period. 


“They are built with unhewn logs, the interstices be- 
tween which are stopped with rails, calked with moss or 
straw, and daubed with mud. The roof is covered with a 
sort of thin staves split out of oak or ash, about four feet 
long and five inches wide, fastened on by heavy poles being 
laid upon them...... a cabin has commonly no window at 
all, and only a hole at the top for the smoke to escape” (33) 


W. J. McKnight gives us the further information that they 
were commonly no more than twenty feet by thirty feet in 
size, and sometimes had a single window with oiled paper 
for a glass. (34) These were the first shelters that the 
children could call homes. 

Later, when the time could be spared to ‘make or ob- 


31 Hildreth, op. cit., p. 117. 

32 Ibid., p. 118. 

33 Harris, The Journey of a Tour in the Territory Northwest of 
the Allegheny Mountains, p. 15. 

A Pioneer History of Jefferson Co., Pu., 1755-1844, p. 155. 
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tain the materials, better homes were built. These were 
called log houses, differing from the cabins in the follow- 
ing ways: the logs were hewn; the interstices were stop- 
ped with stone and neatly plastered; the roof was composed 
of shingles, nicely laid on; the windows were of glass; and 
a chimney was provided for the escape of smoke. (35) Some 
were no larger than the first cabins and so poorly construct- 
ed that the occupants were still subject to the inclemency 
of the weather. (36) It is not strange, therefore, to find 
that the latter houses, so carelessly built, were just as care- 
lessly cared for. (37) Even among the tidy Germans one 

could sometimes discover an “old log house as black as a 

smoke house and more dirty than a hog-pen,” with “a 

thousand holes through the roof.” (38) Yet such homes 

were no sign of poverty then, for one traveller noted that 

a miller with a family of ten, and supposed to be in comfort- 

able circumstances, resided ‘in a miserable log-house about 

twenty feet long.” (39) Moreover, Henry M. Brackenridge, 

son of the Honorable H. H. Brackenridge, and born in 1786, 

lived his first years in a log cabin in the city of Pitts- 

burgh, (40) so we may know that such structures were the 
common habitation of all classes. 

However, when sawmills had been brought into the 
country and erected, those settlers who were near enough 
to procure lumber, provided themselves with more modern 
houses, “‘with neat floors and ceilings.” (41) In Bedford, 
by 1802, most of the homes were of this nature. (42) But, 
in the rural and remote districts, log houses continued to be 
in general use for years to come. (43) 

35 Harris, op, cit, p. 15. 

36 Michaux, “Travels to the West of the Allegheny Mountains in 
in the year 1802,” in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, III, 
150. 

37 Butterfield, editor, Journal of Capt. Jonathan Heart, Note on 
p. 24. 

38 “Extracts from the Diary of Abijah Hill,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., XIV, 193. 

39 Michaux, op. cit., p. 150. 

40 Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places in the 
West, p. 10. 

41 Harris, op. cit., p. 15. 

42 Michaux, op. cit., p. 145. 

43 Ashe, Travels in America, p. 109. Ashe, who travelled in the 
Ohio Valley in 1806, says: “In this country in general, most 
all settlers’ houses are built of logs, between which there are 


large interstices, which require to be filled with well-tempered 
clay.” 
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In homes like these were the first children born west 
of the Alleghenies. One hardly needs to be told that in this 
new country where the population was sparsed and scattered, 
and where there was little money, few doctors could be 
found, and these could be secured only by travelling twenty 
or thirty miles to get them. (44) Consequently, the period 
of childbirth was one of extreme peril for both mother and 
child. Without doubt, neighbor women gave all assistance 
that was in their power, but at best such help and advice 
must have been of a rather unskillful character, for “deaths 
in childbed were not infrequent.” (45) And, inured as the 
frontier women were to hardship and shock, sudden fright 
suffered while in this delicate state, was doubtless the cause 
of many premature births. (46) 

The birth of the first white child west of the Alle- 
ghenies is worth noting. This child, born December 5, 1762, 
and christened George Plumer, was the son of Jonathan 
Plumer and wife, whose “rude frontier cabin” was located 
not far outside of Fort Pitt. Mr. Van Voorhis states that 
the after career of this lad was as notable as his birth. (47) 

Though Mr. Palmer may have had the honor of being 
the first white child who could claim this territory as the 
land of his nativity, there were many others born in the 
next few years, who could make a similar claim, if we may 
judge from the reports of baptisms performed by the early 
missionaries and ministers who visited the region. Reverend 
Charles Beatty, who made a two month’s tour through this 
section in 1766, makes mention in various places in his 
journal of baptizing “several children.” (48) The diary 
of David Zeisberger, a Moravian missionary to the Indians 
as early as 1771, often mentions the fact that he and his 





44 Michaux, op. cit., p. 152. 

45 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 120. 

46 Hulbert, op. cit., p. 60. Hulbert, in citing the story of one 
Mary Ingle, who gave birth to a daughter after being captured 
by the Indians, writes: “On the night of the third day’s jour- 
ney, under a canopy of leaves near a dim fire, assisted by her 
brave sister-in-law, one of whose arms was tightly bandanged, 
the miracle was wrought.” 

47 Van Voorhis, op. cit., p. 476. There is some doubt as to wheth- 
er Mr. Plumer was truly the first white born west of the Alle- 
ghenies, for the Moravian missionaries were baptizing children 
west of the Alleghenies in 1747 (see page 44). 

48 The Journal of a Two Month’s Tour, pp. 16, 19, 20. 
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companion, Heckevelder, had baptized white children at 
the request of their parents. (49) From such numerous 
references we may conclude that the birth of a child in the 
new country had ceased to be such a notable event, outside 
the family at least. 


In spite of the hazards connected therewith the birth 
of a child was greeted with joy in the frontier home. The 
German family when blessed with the birth of a son, “ex- 
ulted in the gift of a plougman or a waggoner”; if a daugh- 
ter, they rejoiced “in the addition of another spinster or 
milk maid” to assist in the household duties. (50) At the 
time of the birth of their child, they always noted and re- 
corded the signs of the heavens, in order that the horoscope 
might be read by someone skilled in that art. (51) By them 
certain days were regarded as unlucky, and it was suppos- 
ed that the poor child born upon such a date would be 
doomed to poverty. (52) Without doubt, though, children 
born on these days were welcomed as heartily as if they 
had been more fortunate. But the other settlers, also, wel- 
comed the birth of children, if one may judge from the size 
of their families. Seven or eight children to a family was 
a common number in those days (53) and families of nearly 
twice that number were not at all rare. (54) One almost 
doubts Thomas Jefferson’s estimate that it would take a 
thousand years to populate the country east of the Missis- 
sippi, even if all foreign immigration had been barred, when 
one reads that such large families were so general. 





Immediately after birth, or as soon thereafter as a 
minister of some denomination could be procured to per- 





49 Zeisberger, Diary, I, II, notably I, 8, 28, 181, 188, 189, 210, 
259, 268 and II, 240. 

50 Rush, An Account of the Manners of the German Inhabitants 
of Pa. Philadelphia, 1875, p. 28. 

51 Kuhns, The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pa., 


p. ‘ 

52 Ibid., p. 103. See also Owens, “Folk-Lore from Buffalo Valley, 
Central Pennsylvania,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, IV. p 
127. The unlucky days were as follows: Jan. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 11, 
12; Feb. 1, 17, 18; Mar. 14, 16; Apr. 10, 17, 18; May 7, 8; 
June 17; July 17, 21; Aug. 20, 21; Sept. 10, 18; Oct. 6; Nov. 
6, 10; Dec. 6, 10, 11, 15. 

53 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 422, 604. 

54 ri 5s see also Van Voorhis, op. cit., pp. 156, 187, 189, 
» 262. 
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form the ceremony, (55) most parents desired that their 
children should be baptized. Especially were the Germans 
desirous that this rite should be performed. Even as early 
as 1747, Reverend Leonard Schnell and his companion, the 
Reverend V. Handrupt, Moravian missionaries to the Ger- 
mans on the frontiers, were called upon in numerous in- 
stances to baptize children. (56) Usually these men did 
kindness willingly, but sometimes they refused “because 
these people give their children such poor training.” (57) 
Zeisberger and Heckewelder seemed to have no hesitation 
about the matter, cheerfully performing the ceremony for 
any and all who asked. (58) Sometimes parents were so 
anxious that they brought their children long distances to 
the missionaries. (59) Oftimes the rite was performed in 
the coldest weather, (60) and it is a wonder that such small 
children did not die from exposure. Perhaps some did but 
those survived the ordeal had already proved that they pos- 
sessed the physique necessary to cope with the hardships of 
pioneer life. 

The houses in which these children were born have al- 
ready been described. The inside of these dwellings was 
the child’s whole world for the first few months, so, it is 
interesting to note the crude furnishings on which his eyes 
first rested or his little hands clutched as he manfully 
strove to assume the erect posture of his parents. 

The adjective crude adequately describes this furni- 
ture, for it was nearly all of home manufacture. (61) The 
very bed upon which the child was brought into the world 
was a product of his father’s skill with the axe and augur. 
A description of the way in which these beds were made 
has fortunately been preserved to us by one of the early 
pioneers, who had, no doubt, made not a few himself: 

“For bedsteads, an oak tree that would split well was 
selected, cut down, and a log about eight feet long taken 





55 Zeisberger, op. cit., 1, 8, 199; also Beatty, The Journal of «a 
Two Months’ Tour, pp. 16, 19, 20. 

56 “Moravian Diaries of Travel Through Va.” Va. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., XII, 57f. 

57 Ibid., XI, 120f. 

58 Zeisberger, op. cit., I, 8, 23, 181, 183, 189, 199, 210, 225, 268; 
II, 240. 

59 Ibid., I, 183. 

60 IJbid., I, 181, 183. 

Doddridge, op. cit., p. 
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from the butt and split into such pieces as could readily be 
shaped into posts and rails. Another log not so long was 
split into such pieces as, with a slight dressing, made slats. 
Holes were bored with a tolerably large augur in suitable 
places in the posts for inserting the rails; two rails were 
used for each side and about three for each end, the end 
rails answering for head and foot boards. Like augur holes 
were made in the lower side at suitable points for inserting 
the slats. When properly prepared this bedstead was put 
together by pressing the rails and slats in the holes prepared 
for each, thus making a rough but strong high-post bed- 
stead, the posts at the top being tightly held together by 
rods prepared for the purpose, upon which curtains were 
to be hung. Thus was created a bedstead.” (62) Doddrige 
would lead us to believe that even this bed was a luxury, 
for he tells us, “When the bed was, by chance or refine- 
ment, elevated above the floor, it was often laid on slabs 
across poles and supported on forks... .”’ (63) But one can 
imagine that either style was staunch enough to support 
the wailing bit of humanity lying thereon. In fact, this 
very stability may have been the cause of his petulance, 
for as, soon as he was placed in his new cradle, made of 
poplar troughs and peeled hickory bark, (64) and was 
gently rocked by his anxious mother, he was quickly lulled 
to slumber. 

So soon as he began to crawl he encountered wooden 
benches, stools, and tables, likewise all of home manufac- 
ture. The benches and three-legged stools, a luxury in 
those days, were made of slabs of wood with legs set in 
augur holes. (65) Sometimes the tables were made in a 
more elaborate fashion, and we are again indebted to Mr. 
Duncan for the details: 


“A large tree was cut down, and a log, the length de- 
sired for the table, was cut off and split into pieces (slabs) 
as thin as possible. These slabs were generally two feet in 
width and six feet in length; when dressed and made as 
smooth and thin as possible, two were put together with 
62 Duncan, “Old Settlers’ Papers,” Ind. Hist. Soc. Publi., I, 398f. 
63 Quoted in McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 199. See also Doddridge, 

op. cit., p. 108. 

64 Tryon, Household Manufacturers in the U. S., 1640-1860, p. 225. 
65 Ibid., p. 224; see also McKnight, W. J., A Pioneer History of 

Jefferson Co., Pa., 1755-1844, p. 155; and Doddridge, op. cit., 

p. 108. 
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strong cross piece, tightly pinned with wood pins, the whole 
set upon four strongs legs, thus making a strong but rough 
table four feet in width and six feet in length, the size of 
the table being governed by the size of the family.” (66) 


The tableware was also mostly what they themselves 
could contrive. Delft, china, and silverware were unknown. 
(67) Iron forks and knives, and tincups were rare luxuries 
and could only be procured east of the mountains. (68) A few 
pewter dishes, plates and spoons had found their way to 
the west, (69) but, in most cases, wooden bowls, trench- 
ers, and noggins made of beechwood, (70) or gourds and 
hard-shelled squashes, were in use. (71) Iron pots and 
kettles, for cooking over the open fireplace at the end of 
the house, were also much prized articles. (72) In one re- 
spect, at least, the frontier child had the advantage of his 
modern cousin—he could not be scolded for the breaking of 
any of these utensils. 

When darkness hid this infant’s little world, his vision 
was little improved by the light which his mother lit. If 
it chanced to be a candle, the home was fortunate indeed. 
Usually it was an “old iron lamp”, or a “dish containing 
refuse grease, with a rag in it,” either of which smoked and 
gave a dismal light. (73) But, since the child could not 
read, and since those who could had little or no literature 
on which to exercise their ability, perhaps the poor quality 
of the light was not felt| to the extent to which it would 
be today. 

At any rate, the light was not used long, for the child, 
tired out with play, and the father and mother, wearied 
with their labors, were early to seek their rest. Their beds 
have been described (see page 44), but in such small homes 
which housed such large families, not many beds of that 
kind could be erected. Their sleeping accommodations were, 
therefore, necessarily inadequate. 

Sometimes, though, a sufficient number of beds was 





66 Duncan, op. cit., p. 399. 
67 Doddridge, op. cit. |. 89. 
68 Tbid., p. 88. 


71 Doddridge, op cit., p. 88 
72 Ibid. 
73 McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 156. 
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provided not only for a large family but for strangers as 
well. In one instance, space was found in a log house about 
twenty feet long, for four large beds. Two of these were 
stationary and the other two, built very low, could be push- 
ed under the two former ones in the day time, and drawn 
out at night. These four beds received “the whole family, 
composed of ten persons, and at times strangers.” (74) 
As a rule, however, the adults, and especially strangers, 
slept on the floor before the fire, oftimes “much exposed to 
the air.” (75) No doubt much air was needed in a room so 
crowded. 


The bed furnishings were of various kinds. Bedsteads 
were provided with blankets and sheets for covers; (76) 
feather beds, (77) and possibly straw mattresses, to sleep 
upon. The Germans used feather beds for both covers and 
mattresses. (78) When sleeping on the floor they used 
skins of different animals, especially those of the bear and 
buffalo, both to lie upon and for covering. (79) Blankets 
were some times used for coverings in this case, too; (80) 
and straw was often piled down to relieve the hardness of 
the floor. (81) It is evident such beds could boast of some 
warmth and coziness though of little comfort. 


But whether the sleeping was done in beds or on the 
floor, all slept in the same room, as a general rule. (82) 
In one instance a traveller records that “ourselves, our 
servants, several waggoners, his wife and eight children, 
and a young daughter all undressed and went to bed on the 








74 Michaux, op. cit., p. 150. 

75 “Moravian Diaries of Travels Through Va.” Va. Mag, of Hist. 
and Biog. XI, 122, 123; also McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 199; also 
(Anonymous), Autobiography of an Irish Traveller, I, 200, 
235; also Jardine, A Letter from Pa. to a Friend in England, 
p. 12; also Lincklaen, Travels in the years 1791 and 1792 imi 
Pa., N. Y., and Vermont, p. 39. 

76 Baily, op. cit., 137. 

77 Ibid.; see also Rush, op. cit., p. 22. 

78 Ibid. 

79 “Moravian Diaries of Travels Throujgh Va.” Va. Mag. of 
Hist. and Biog., XI, 12, 123; also McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 199; 
also Autobiography of an Irish Traveler, I, 200, 235. 

80. Lincklaen of an Irish Traveller, I, 200; also Jardine, op. cit., 
p. 12. 

81. Autobiography of an Irish Traveller, 1, 200; also Jardinn, 
op. cit., p. 12. 

82 Ibid.; see also Michaux, op. cit., p. 150. 
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floor together.” (83) Francis Baily, who journeyed through 
this country in 1796-97, had an interesting experience of a 
similar nature which is worth recounting. When it came 
time to retire, he says,— 


oe we were ushered up a ladder, into a dirty place, 
where a little hole in the wall served for a window, and 
where there were four or five beds as dirty as need be. 
These beds did not consist (as most beds do) of blankets, 
sheets, etc., but were truly in the Dutch style, being liter- 
ally nothing more than one feather bed placed on another, 
between which we were to creep and lie down.” 


After he had fallen asleep, the “whole family, men, 
women, and children came up and occupied the other 
beds. (84) Such conditions were not exactly healthful, 
judged by our modern standards, but it must be remember- 
ed that they were usually the result of necessity, and, there- 
fore, much allowance must be made. Moreover, the con- 
stant outdoor life led by tha children of that day usually 
provided them with constitutions sufficiently strong to 
withstand any evil effects that might have resulted from 
these arrangements. 

However, bed-coverings of bearskin, deer skin, buffalo 
skin and feathers are hardly washable, even under present 
conditions. Consequently, we are not at all surprised to 
learn that the child’s slumber was oftimes disturbed by the 
bitings of various insects. The most common of these pests 
was, the flea, which, in spite of frequent changes of the 
straw in the mattresses, was a persistent nuisance. (85) 
Bed-bugs and lice (86) were not at all infrequent and made 
the sleeping of those who were unaccustomed to their for- 
aging, difficult. Gnats and woodticks (87) were very an- 
noying both day and night in those homes which happened 
to be infested with them. And, if the child chanced to doze 
in his cradle in the daytime, he was doubtless considerably 
irritated by the buzzing house-fly (88) which seemed to 


83 Quoted from Arthur Lee’s Journul by Butterfield, the editor 
of the Journal of Capt. Jonathan Heart in 1785, in a foot-note, 
p. 24. 

84 Op. cit., p. 137. 

85 McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 158; also Autobiography of an 
Irish Traveller, I, 200. 

86 McKnight, W. J., op. cit., p. 157. 

87 Ibid. 

88 Ibid. 
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know that his pudgy little fists were harmless. Another 
common pest, though not an insect by any means, was the 
rat (89) which, when numerous, no doubt made of sleeping 
quite an ordeal for the child and even for the timid adult. 
We, in our rat-proof houses and bug-proof beds, would 
know better how to appreciate such comforts, if we could 
have had the pleasure of spending a night in the home of 
the frontier child. 





89 Loskiel, Extempore on a Wagon, p. 23. Loskiel puts his ex- 
perience in verse, which is translated by J. Max Hark, in the 
following manner; 

“At Kilian Grey’s we spent the night, 
As comfortable as we might, 

Where swarming rats on the rampage 
In constant battle us engage.” 


(To be Continued) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


In the possession of Mr. W. H. Farquhar, of West Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania, are the original manuscripts of the Westland 
(Washington County, Pennsylvania) Monthly Meeting Minutes of 
the Society of Friends from March, 1791, to March, 1792, inclusive, 
and of Extracts from the Minutes of the Yearly Meeting held 
in Baltimore for the western shore of Maryland and the adjacent 
parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia dated from 1791 to 1795 in- 
clusive, and from 1802 to 1805 inclusive, and made for the West- 
land Monthly Meeting. To Professor Harry R. Warfel, of Buck- 
nell College, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, whose article on “David 
Bruce, Federalist Poet of Western Pennsylvania” we published 
last year we are indebted for calling our attention to these manu- 
scripts. To Mr. Farquhar we are indebted for the good will and 
promptness with which the material was submitted to us for 
examination and transcript. 

The Society of Friends, or Quakers, as they are more com- 
monly known, were closely organized. In fact to one only ac- 
quainted with their religious tenets and social customs the fixity 
of their organization is a matter of peculiar interest greatly inten- 
sified by the examination of original minutes such as those men- 
toned in the preceding paragraph. The Friends were organized in 
monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings with definite geographical 
boundaries. The monthly meeting, the local unit is subordinate to 
the quarterly meeting embracing several monthly meetings, and the 
quarterly meeting to the yearly meeting embracing several quar- 
terly meetings. The yearly meeting is the source of discipline 
and the final judge of all questions. 

Westland, according to the map in James Bowden’s History of 
the Society of Friends in America (2 vols. London, 1854), I, facing 
p 1, was west of the Monongahela River near the present site of 
West Brownsville, Pennsylvania. Here was found the first monthly 
‘meeting of the Society of Friends west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

The Quaker migration into Western Pennsylvania began be- 
fore 1770. Henry Beeson, from Virginia, seems to have been the 
first. From Berkeley County, Virginia, he moved west and made 
the first settlement in what was afterwards Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania. By 1773 a little group of Friends had established homes 
in this new settlement. In 1782 these settlers, mainly from Vir- 
ginia and steadily increasing in numbers, requested of the Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting of Virginia the privileges of having a Preparative 
Meeting set up in the new settlement and by 1785 their numbers 
justified the establishment of the Westland Monthly Meeting “to 
be held alternately on the east and west side of the Monongahela 
River,” according to Rufus M. Jones, The Later Periods of Quaker- 
ism (2 vols. New York, 1921), I, 387, a work from which most of 
the information here is derived. 
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Until 1789 the Westland Monthly Meeting, the Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting from which it was derived, and the Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting to which they belonged were subordinate to the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. After this date they came under 
the Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which included Pennsylvania west 
ot the Susquehanna River. 

According to Jones (op. cit. I; 388), “So rapidly did Friends 
increase in the Monongahela region of Pennsylvania that a second 
monthly meeting was organized there on the west side of the 
river in 1793, named Redstone Monihly Meeting. To this or its 
companion monthly meeting on the west side of the river, all the 
early pioneers coming from the east and south carried their re- 
moral certificates.” 

In 1797, a date included in the years covered by these old 
documents under consideration, the Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
granted the Friends along the Monongahela River a quarterly 
meeting of their own, named Redstone Quarterly Meeting. 

Some idea of the numbers of the Friends in this immediate 
region can be gathered from the statement of Jones (loc. cit, 388) 
who says, “According to the minutes of this Quarterly Meeting 
[Redstone] there were one hundred and eighty-one families in 
its membership in 1812, but this was after multitudes of Friends 
had passed through and gone further on to Ohio and Indiana.” 

Official documents rarely contain graphic histcrical materials. 
Jones (loc. cit. 393-395) discusses this aspect of Quaker minutes. 
But they nevertheless, in spite of recognized short-comings, are 
of high value. 

The documents under consideration, which we hope to pub- 
lish in this volume of this magazine, throw light on the early 
settlement of Western Pennsylvania. Plainly, as one may judge 
from such dry material as the lists of names in these minutes, not 
all the pioneers were Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. 

From the minutes of the Westland Monthly Meeting the first 
installment of which follows, one gathers among other things the 
following impressions: The organization of the Friends, as already 
mentioned, was tight. They were a select group with rigid re- 
quirements for membership association. They frowned upon inti- 
mate association with others, as is illustrated by repeated com- 
plaints against marriage without the Society. 

In the broad sense of the word puritanism, these Western 
Pennsylvania Quakers were as puritan as the contemporary in- 
habitants of Boston and Salem. These old minutes reveal also a 
deep spirituality not surpassed anywhere in New England. The 
prudence and common sense of the leaders crops out of these min- 
utes as a general revelation. Deliberation, consideration, patience, 
appear in combination with intensity, seriousness, and solidity. 
Jones (loc. cit., 393) points out that such minutes throw light on 
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the moral conditions of the age. Human society even in such 
select circles has always had its shortcomings. As one gathers 
from these minutes, but more particularly from the Extracts, this 
well-known fact was not comprehended by the Friends themselves. 

From the Extracts of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting Minutes 
even more definite revelations stand out. The good business sense 
of the Friends is apparent. The anti-slavery sentiment and inter- 
est of these people in the black people are clearly revealed. Their 
interest in the moral and religious education of the youth is vigor- 
ously stated. Their well-known friendly attitude toward the In- 
dians is manifested even in these troublous years of border wel- 
fare. Business dishonesty and the love of wealth are regretted 
and roundly condemned. And the critics of the Volstead Act can 
find no comfort in the Friends’ opinion of the manufacture and 
use of spirituous and intoxicating liquors. 

One may find in these old records ideas with which he does 
not sympathize, such for example as _ hostility to participation 
in government, but on the whole these old documents are highly 
creditable to those Friends from whom they have come down to us. 

The Westland Minutes are written in an old bound notebook 
from which the cover has disappeared. The sheets are badly worn 
and the handwriting faded. The Extracts are written on foolscap 
sheets folded on the side. While the handwriting is more legible in 
the Extracts the paper is poorer and much worn by folding. The 
names of the writers of the Extracts are attached thereto. 

In general, in editing the documents, “The Suggestions for the 
Printing of Documents Relating to American History” reprinted in 
this magazine, VII. (1924), 252-255, have been followed. But ob- 
vious abbreviations, especially where consistency was lacking, have 
been written out without brackets. Four words particularly are 
thus handled. These are “mo.” or “mon.” for “month” or “month- 
ly”; “Comtee.” for “Committee”; “mtg.” or “meetg.” for “meeting”; 
and “fds.” for “friends.” Obvious defects in punctuation have been 
corrected. The sign “&’’, everywhere it occurred, which was not al- 
ways, has been changed to “and”. Capitalization, spelling and para- 
graphing are left as in the original. 

A. P. James. 
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Old Western Pennsylvania Documents of the Society 
of Friends. 


Westland Minutes. 


3. At Westland Monthly Meeting: the 24th of 3rd Month, 
1792, the Representatives are Henry Dixon, Willing Under- 
wood, Jonas Cattell, Taylor Webster, Finley M’Grew, and 
Elenezer Walker, who being called all answered. 

2. One of the Representatives was prevented going to the 
Quarterly Meeting by inability, the other two attended and 
inform, that, agreeable to the recommendation of the Yearly 
Meeting the Quarter desireth this Monthly Meeting, to pro- 
mote Subscriptions for providing a piece of Ground, etc., for 
the purpose of Pasturing Friends Horses at the time of the 
Yearly Meeting—Henry Mills, John Cadwallader, and Eben- 
ezer Walker are to raise what Sums they can and report 
when ready. 

3. The Committees are continued in the Cases of Joseph 
and Anthony Blackburn, not being ready to report in full. 


4. The Committee is continued in Joshua Duly’s Case. 
5. The Service in Abel Hutton’s Case is performed and the 
Testimony returned, being as followeth. 
6. Testimonies against Eli Phillips and Elizabeth Harlan 
were produced, approved, and signed, the same Friends are 
continued to the farther service agreeable to Discipline and 
report to next Meeting. , 
A The Friends in Mary Stevenson’s Case are continued 
not having had an opportunity with her. ; 
8. Westland preparative Meeting complains of Thos. Hoge 


for keeping company and accomplishing his Marriage with a 
Woman not in Membership with Friends by the assistance 
of a magistrate. This Meeting appoints John Ruley and 
Jacob Griffith to take an opportunity with him, and unless 
they find sufficient cause to forbear prepare a Testimony 
against him and produce it to next Meeting. 

9. The same Meeting complains of Joseph Shepherd for | 
neglecting the attendance of our Religious Meetings, using un- | 
becoming language, attending places of Diversion and Danc- | 
ing, which he acknowledges to. John Couzens, John Heald, 
and Henry Smith are appointed to take a solid opportunity 

with him and endeavor to convince him of the evil of his | 

Conduct and report of his disposition. 

| 





10. Providence preparative informs, that Peter Miller requests 
for himself and Children, Namely, David, Joseph, Ann, Mar- 
garet, and Mary to be joined in Membership with Friends. 
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Henry Dixon, Nathan Heald, and Josiah Crawford are ap- 
pointed to take an opportunity with them and report to next 
Meeting. 

The Friends residing near Union Town reneweth their 
request of holding Meetings as heretofore, which being deliber- 
ately considered and spoken to, is concurred with and to be 
under the care of Redstone preparative Meeting. 

On considering that the Committee in Suffering Cases 
have been long continued to that service, it is now thought 
best for them to be released, and a reappointment made when 
the Meeting may think requisite. 

The Committee reports, they have agreed to release Jos. 
Townsend from acting as Clerk to this meeting and proposed 
Thos. Farquhar to serve in his place for one year which this 
Meeting unites with. 


At Westland Monthly Meeting the 28th of the 4th month, 
1792. The representatives are Abraham Smith, Wm. Heald, 
Obed Garwood, John Moore, James M’Grew, and James Pur- 
viance who being called all answered except John Moore, for 
whose absence a reason was given. 

The Committees in the cases of Anthony Blackburn, Eli 
Philips and Elizabeth Harlin report the service is performed 
and the Testimonies are returned being as followeth— 

The Committee in Jos. Blackburn’s ease produced a Tes- 
timony against him which was approved and Signed. Joshua 
Dickson and Jos. Townsend are appointed to the farther serv- 
ice according to discipline— 

The Committee in Joshua Duly’s case is continued and 
Wm. Wilson and Josiah Crawford added to report to next 
meeting. 

The Friends in Mary Stevenson’s case are continued. 

The Committee in the case of Thos. Hoge report they visit- 
ed him and that he desires some longer time. The same Friends 
are continued and Henry Mills and William Dixon added to 
visit him again and, unless they find sufficient cause to for- 
bear, prepare a Testimony against him, inform him of it and 
produce it to next Meeting. 

The Committee in Jos. Shepherd’s case report that he 
refused to give them an opportunity with him. They are 
continued as heretofore. James Purviance added and unless 
they find sufficient cause to forebear, prepare a Testimony 
against him, acquaint him with it and produce it to next 
Meeting. 

The Committee in Peter Miller’s case report they had a 
satisfactory opportunity with him and believe that his request 
is Sincere, they are continved and directed to invite him to at- 
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tend our next Monthly Meeting if no obstruction appears. 

Nathan Heald, Josuah Dickson, Henry Mills, Wm. Dick- 
son, Samuel Morton, Jonas Cattel, Jonathan Hewet, James 
McGrew, Samuel Davis, are appointed to have the care of 
Suffering cases and make such reports to this meeting as they 
may find requisite. 

Betty Updegraff produced a Certificate from York Monthly 
Meeting dated the 9th of the 11th month last which was read 
and received. 

Redstone preparative meeting proposes John Cadwallader 
to serve in the Station of an Overseer, with which this meeting 
eoncurs and appoints him to that service. 


At Westland Monthly Meeting the 26th of the 5th month, 
1792. The representatives are John Batton, Henry Mills, John 
Smith, Jonas Cattel, Jacob Ong, Jonathan Hewett who being 
called all answered. 

The Committee in Joseph Blackburn’s case report that 
the Service is performed except publishing the Testimony, 
Benjamin Gilbert is appointed to that Service and to report 
to next meeting. 

The Committee in Thomas Hoge’s case report they had an 
opportunity with him but not thinking him capable of con- 
demning his misconduct to Satisfaction produced a Testimony 
against him which was approved and Signed. The same 
friends are continued to the further service according to 
discipline. 

The Committee in Joseph Shepherd’s case was continued. 

The Committee in Peter Miller’s case are continued. 

After due deliberation this Meeting recommends Mary 
England as Minister and directs the Clerk to transmit to the 
Quarterly meeting of Ministers and Elders a copy of this Min- 
ute Signed on behalf of this Meeting. 

The Friends appointed in Mary Stevenson’s case produced 
a Testimony against her which was approved and Signed. The 
same friends are continued to the further Service according 
to discipline. 

Redstone preparative meeting proposes Rebekah Dickson 
to be appointed to the Station of an Elder. After some time 
spent in deliberating thereon, and many friends expressing 
their Unity, ’tis concurred with by this meeting and She ap- 
pointed to that station. The Clerk is directed to transmit the 
Substance of this minute to the Quarterly Meeting of Select 
Friends Signed on behalf of this Meeting. 

The Committee in the case of Mary and Hannah Lewellin 
report they had an opportunity with them and are unanimously 
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of option that they are not in situation to Condemn their 
misconduct, they refusing to take friend’s advice, therefore they 
produced a Testimony against them which was approved and 
Signed. The same friends are continued to the farther service 
according to discipline and report to next Meeting. 

Jacob Ong, Obed Garwood, John Batton are appointed to 
attend the ensuing Quarterly meeting and report to next 
meeting. 





At Westland Monthly Meeting the 23rd of the 6th month, 
1792, the representatives are David Townsend, John Allman, 
Josiah Crawford, Wm. Dixon, Daniel Hamon, and John Shreve 
who being called all answered. 

Jacob Lewis and Elizabeth Lewis produced each a certifi- 
cate from Hopewell monthly Meeting dated the 7th of the 5th 
month last which were read and accepted. 

A Certificate was produced for Roland Ellis from Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting dated the 7th of the 11th month last 
which was read and accepted. 

The Committee in Peter Miller’s Case report the service 
is performed: He being present and no obstruction appearing 
after some time spent in deliberating thereon his request is 
granted and he and his Children received into membership. 
Since his request another Child is born named Tacy, which 
we receive as a Member. 

The service in Jos. Blackburn’s case is performed and 
the Testimony returned being as follows. 

The friends of Thos. Hoge’s case report the service is 
performed and the Testimony returned, which is as follows. 

The Committee in Jos. Shepherd’s ease produced a Testi- 
mony against him which was approved and Signed. The same 
friends (Jas. Purviance excepted) are continued to the further 
service according to discipline and to report to next meeting. 

The Committee in the case of Mary Stephenson report the 
service is performed and the Testimony returned, being as 
follows— 

The Committee in the case of Mary and Hannah Lewellen 
not having performed the Service are continued to report when 
ready. 

The Friends appointed report they all attended the Quar- 

terly Meeting. 

The Committee in Joshua Duly’s case report they have 
had several opportunities with him and did not think it best 
to neglect his request. After some time spent deliberating 
thereon, this Meeting directs the same Committee to invite him 
to attend next monthly Meeting if nothing appears to obstruct. 

Fallowfield Friends request the establishment of a Meeting 
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for Worship and a preparative Meeting among them. Thos. 
Farquhar, Nathan Heald, Josiah Crawford, Samuel Jackson, 
Jonas Cattel, John Cope, Jas. Purviance, Jas. McGrew, Jr., 
are appointed to sit with them feel after their situation with 
respect to the request and report their sense of the case to 
next meeting. 

This Meeting received a few lines from two friends on 
behalf of Hopewell monthly Meeting requesting information 
concerning Hannah Allman who offered to that meeting a 
paper condemning her out going in Marriage. This meeting 
appoints Jacob Griffiths and Thos. Farquhar to visit her in 
company with Women friends and report to next meeting. 

This meeting received from a Committee of King Wood 
Monthly Meeting a Letter respecting Wm. and Jane Silver- 
thorn expressive of their having given them a Certificate, that 
it did not appear to be the same produced here and desiring this 
meeting to deal with them as Members. The former Committee 
in their case having been long appointed is released and Henry 
Mills, Wm. Willson, Jonas Cattel, Joseph Townsend are ap- 
pointed to treat with them as best wisdom may direct and 
report their care and sense of the case to next meeting. 

Our Esteemed Friend Thomas Scattergood produced a 
Certificate from the Northern District Monthly Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, and an endorsement by the Quarterly meeting in Phila- 
delphia and Josiah Bunting one from Darby Monthly meeting 
and indorsement by the Quarterly Meeting at Concord expres- 
sive of their concurrence and unity with their visit to the 
Southern parts, which were read to satisfaction as was their 
company and Labour of Love among us. 


At Westland Monthly Meeting the 28th of the 7th month, 
1792. The representatives are Nathaniel Samms, Amos Hough, 
John Hoge, Jonas Cattell, Thomas Jones, Finley McGrew, who 
being called all answered. 

Isaac Thorn produced a Certificate from Bahway monthly 
Meeting dated the 17th of 5th month last for himself, Hannah 
his Wife, and their Children viz., Anna, Catharine, Margaret, 
William, Sarah, Thomas and Elizabeth. Thomas Alstone, one 
from Duck Creek monthly Meeting dated the 12th of the 11th 
month last. Israel Willson, one with an Indorsement from 
Duck Creek, dated the same day, all of which were read and 
received. 

The Friends appointed in Jos. Shepherd’s case are con- 

tinued. 

Esther Townsend produced a Certificate from Newgarden 
monthly Meeting dated the 4th of 2nd month, which was read 
and received. 
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5. The Committee in Joshua Duly’s Case are continued. 
6. The Committee on the request of Fallowfield Friends re- 


port that they mostly attended and had a favorable opportunity 
with them and are of the mind that it may be best to rest 
some time longer in the care of the same Committee with 
which the Meeting Concurs. 

The Committee in the case of Wm. and Jane Silverthorn 
report that they had an opportunity with them in company 
with Women friends and communicated to them such advice 
as they were enabled and think it best to let it rest some time 
longer under their care, with which the meeting concurs. 

The Committee in Hannah Allman’s case report they 
attended to the appointment in company with Women friends 
and thought her to be much in the innocency and a good 
degree of Sincerity. This meeting concurring there with the 
same Friends are continued to transmit to Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting the substance of this minute, Signed on behalf of this 
meeting. 

Redstone preparative informs that the Friends indulged 
with the privilege of holding a meeting near Union Town 
request the assistance of this meeting in choosing a place to hold 
it—therefore Abraham Smith, Thos. Hutton, Jonas Cattel, 
Wm. Willson, Septemus Cadwallader, John Cope, James Pur- 
viance, Ebenezer Walker are appointed to visit them on that 
account, give them such assistance as they may be enabled 
and report to next meeting. 


At Westland Monthly Meeting the 25th of the 8th month, 
1792, the representatives are Israel Willson, John Allmon, 
Enoch Chandler, Aaron Newport, Jacob Ong, John Shreve, Who 
being called all answered. 

The Committee in Joshua Duly’s case report they have 
performed the service, he being present and no obstruction 
appearing after deliberating thereon his request is granted and 
he and his Children are received into membership. 

The Committee in Joseph Shepherd’s case report the serv- 
ice is performed and the Testimony returned, being as follows— 

The Committee on the request of Fallowfield Friends re- 
port that they are unitedly of opinion that it may be a means 
of their advancement to grant their request, but it is thought 
best to rest for some time longer under the care of this 
Meeting. 

The Committee in the Case of William and Jane Silver- 
thorn report that most of them had an opportunity with them 
and did not think them in a Situation suitable to condemn 
their misconduct but did not believe themselves to be quite 
clear of them. They are continued to have another opportunity 
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with them and report their sense of the case to next meeting. 

The Committee appointed to assist the friends near Union 
Town in chosing a place to hold their meeting report they at- 
tended to the appointment in part. They are continued until 
ready to report in full. 

{Stricken out.] 

The Committee in the case of Mary and Hannah Lewellen 
report the service is performed and the Testimony returned 
being as follows— 

Joseph Lenick and Hannah Dickson appeared here and 
signified their intentions of taking each other in Marriage. 
Her parents are Consenting thereto. The young man is desired 
to produce his Mother’s consent to next meeting. Wm. Willson 
and Abraham Smith are appointed to make the needful en- 
quiry into the young man’s clearness from Marriage engage- 
ments with others and report to next Meeting. 

Joseph Greg and Mary Smith appeared here and Signified 
their intentions of taking each other in Marriage. Parents 
being consenting: Septemus Cadwallader and Josiah Crawford 
are appointed to make the needful enquiry into the young 
Man’s clearness from marriage engagements and report to 
next meeting. 

Westland Preparative Meeting informs that Rebekah the 
Wife of Isaac Jenkinson requests for herself and joins Her 
Husband in requesting for their Children to be joined in mem- 
bership with Friends. John Cope and Septemus Cadwallader 
are appointed to visit them on that account in company with 
Women Friends and report to next Meeting. 

The proposition of establishing another Monthly Meeting 
being revived, ’tis left under solid consideration till next meeting. 

The Committee in the case of the black people report in 
writing as follows: We, the Committee appointed to inspect 
into the situation of the Black people have attended to our 
appointment and are of the Mind that those under Friend’s 
care are middleing well provided for as to food and raiment; 
but their Religious and School Education is much neglected. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee 
by William Willson 
Rebekah Dixon 
With which this Meeting concurs and they are released. 

Jonas Cattell, John Cadwallader, and Samuel Cope are 
appointed to attend the ensuing Quarterly meeting and report 
to next meeting. 
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315— Eight Views 


from Ephrata, a borough and summer resort in Lancaster County 
Penna. (also a historical town) 

View 1 
Shows the Cloisters and “Saal” of the Dunkards, or Seventh Day Bap- 
tists, who came here about 1730 and built a monastery near what is 
now the borough limit. During the Revolutionary War this mon- 
astery served as a hospital for the American soldiers who took part 
in the Battle of Brandywine. Some 300 of the sick and wounded sol- 
diers died and were buried on the grounds of the monastery. In 1911 
the State erected a monument for them. 

View 2 

¥ A Dunkard Home at Ephrata, Lancaster County, Penna. 

iew 3 

Old Stone house one of the group of buildings erected by the Society 
of Dunkards at Ephrata, Lancaster County, Penna, about 1730. 

View 4 
The barn and orchard belonging to the Society of Dunkards, Ephrata, 
Lancaster County, Penna. 

View 5 
The Sister-House at Ephrata, Lancaster Co. Penna. This is one of a 
group of buildings, erected by the Dunkards, about 1730. 

View 6 
A Dunkard “Sister” standing on the porch of one of the historic group 
of Dunkard Houses at Ephrata. 

View 7 
End view of one of the group of buildings belonging to the Society 
of Dunkards at Ephrata. 

View 8 
End view of one of the group of buildings erected at Ephrata, Lan- 
caster County, Penna. by the Society of Dunkards who settled there 
about 1730. These buildings are among the oldest in Pennsylvania. 

Presented by 
Miss Iantha D. Keefer. 


316— Old Subscription Paper 


The Subscribers to the donation for the Relief of the distressed 
Citizens of Philadelphia. 


Dols. Cts. Dols. Cts. 

James O’Hara, Esq._----. 50,,__ paid John Wilkins, Jun., -----. 10,,__ paid 
ee y-- paid George Steevenson ------. i. eee 
Abner & Jesse Barker_---. 4,,_ paid John Cunningham _-_--.--. 4,. paid 
John Wilkins, Sen. ------.5,,. paid Jeremiah Sturgeon --_----. 1,,-_ paid 
H. H. Brackenridge -----. 6,,_-_ paid Zeomes Clee ..66....<.. 2,,-- paid 
Philip Mowrey ----------. 4,. paid po ee Oe 2,,-- paid 
SO 2... peid eamees Geary «........... 1,,..- paid 
A. McLaughlin --.--.-.----..5,,. paid Andrew Jameson __----_- »25 paid 
Ebenezer Denny --------. 5,,-- paid John McFarland ---_----- y2o paid 
John Hamsher ----------. 2,,-- paid Presley Nevill ~--------. 10,,__ paid 
2. eee 5,,-- paid SE Eee 4,,.. paid 
SO ee 10,,__ paid Ge: SR. ccewddinmmad 4,,.. paid 
GGGEE FERTUR oncccccisus 2... po GONE TOE wos cnnnnss 4,,._ paid 
Poter Rimtuer ............ een ee kee 4... pe 
Robert Campbell ~-------. Rea - ee ee 10,,-. paid 
er 6,,-- paid John C. Wallace .......... 5,,-- paid 
Will’m. Morrow .......... <. 2a Nath. Bedford .......... — 
$e A... per “Paid 3 dollars” 

PE WOE nccncccnsnas 10,,. paid John Wrenshall ..-------. 2,,-- paid 
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SS arene a 
OP Ean aS 
oo ee iain 
Robert Simpson --------. , WE 
t. oe | 7 
Joseph Patterson -_------. _ 
Earl & Barelay .......... 
pe Mite 
3 SO ee = 
Te GD ncccnccanas a 
ees a 
Sr - 
CS} ee ae 
i eee 
a eee eee Dinas 
gg ee 00 
Adamson Tannehill —----. , 
L. A. Tannehili ......... ES 
SS ae 
py _ ae 
John Johnston ........... oo 
Joseph Barker __--------. | 
POE, SOME cunancoaaas - ala 
2 EE icin 
A. Kirkpatrick .....~-.. a 
Re 00 
pe nee , = 
Andrew Willock ___------. 
SS 
Michael Adams --------.. i 
George Adams __--------. / = 
5, Et WEE crecnncace | 
Wil’m. Cunningham -----. , 
eC ee Rigi 
dokn Gowmieg ...-....... eee 
Thomas Baird —_.-------. 
Haigh & McGill ~-------. = 
George Shiras ....-----.. | 
David Wallace ..._.--.---. _ 
William Irwin, ...-------. = 
Robert Smith —.......... , 
Hugh Crawford  --------. | 
ne 5 


James Morrison -_------. 
James Montgomery _----. 
“Paid 3 dollars” 


Benjamin Richard --_---- 00 
Wem, BOMB ....<..c.<: = 
Se eee Big 
eae ae ics 
James Mountain ___---~-. , 
M. M. Monahon _-_-_--_----. | = 
Ce  — eae os 
Wil’m Watson — ._-_- -- 00 
John Darrah -_ -_--~_----. | 
James Young - _--------. | 
eas. . 
Anthony Beeler ___-__---. = 
ees . 
Wo kl eae | 
= o™ eee eas 


paid 
paid 
paid 
paid 
paid 
paid 
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paid 
paid 
paid 
paid 
paid 
paid 
paid 
paid 
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Nath. Campbe!] ......... 00 paid 
a »00 paid 
i SEE - cncnnetannne a~- pas 
"RE eae lio pean 
James Anderson --_------. Riess 
ere 00 paid 
CE TED acnnciansuns 10,,__ paid 
ae 5,,-- paid 
jk ease: 3,,-- paid 
Ame MGaem ...........- 2,,-- paid 
Robert Magee ........... 3,,-- paid 
Co eee 00 paid 
Jotm Marshall .......... 00 paid 
po? pO ee 2,,-- paid 
Samuel Jones -_--------. Dekcon 
Joseph Ingleman -_---_-- 00 paid 
Philip Mowrey ..........-., = paw 
eee eee 1... pew 
Capt. E. Turner -..----.. 2,,-- paid 
John Roseburgh ~.----_-_-. ho. ee 
Barnard McCord ------- 00 paid 
William Calhoon -_----- »00 paid 
‘Murdoch McLeod __---_--- 33% paid 
John Crawford -.-.....-- 00 paid 
James McClanning ---_--_- »00 paid 
John McLeod ............ 1,.. pad 
2 ee : i 
(would not pay) 
Robert Henderson ___----. 1,,-- paid 
James Robinson -_-------. 3... eM 
James Chambers -_------ 00 paid 
Cornelious Coffee ~__---- »00 paid 
Ce: 50 paid 
William! Dea] --_--_-_--- 00 paid 
Peter Shiras, Send. __---. a... ween 
Samuel Sample -_-------. 1,,-- paid 
Thomas Bracken _-_------. 8,-. paid 
Martin Cooper --.------.. 1,,._ paid 
Samuel McCord --_------ »00 paid 
Anthony Dreveau ------- 25 paid 
ivey Hiehards .......... 1,,__ paid 
0G BEBO 32666 nc wns 1,,-. paid 
Ephraim Jones -..---_----. 1,,-- paid 
| eee 418.58% 


The cause of the distress in Phila- 
delphia, is supposed to have been dur- 
ing the year 1793, that the dreaded 
pestilence, the yellow fever, ravaged 
Philadelphia, spreading dismay and 
terror. The cessation of business, in 
consequence of the plague, threw hun- 
dreds of poor people out of employ- 
ment. Want and famine made their 
appearance. While the fatal atmos- 


phere of contagion overspread 


the 


devoted city, the most frightful ex- 
aggerations of the real condition of 
things were spread throughout the 


country, the consequence of which 
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very soon became serious. In nearly all the cities and town, near and far, with 
a few humane exceptions, all intercourse with Philadelphia was prohibited. Th’s 
added to the general distress. At last the benevolence of the inhabitants elsewhere 
came to the relief, and contributions in money and _ provisions were poured 
out with a liberal hand. The mortality, it is stated, was about five thousand, 
equal to twenty-two per cent of those remaining in the city. Among those at- 
tacked were Governor Fifflin and Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury 
under Washington. Both recovered, and on the 14th of November the Executive 
issued a proclamation, stating the pestilence had ceased, and fixing a day of 
thanksgiving, fasting, and prayer. 


Subscription Paper 
Presented by 


Rev. Grafton T. Reynolds. 


Letter from General Arthur St. Clair to General Neville 


Mariett, Dec. 23d, 179--. 
Dear Sir, 

From some accounts which I have lately had from below, I learn that a 
Collector of the Revenue arising from distilled spirits is appointed in each County 
in this part of the Country, I do not know whether the same practice takes place 
on this side of the Mountains or not—and if it does, I am sorry that I did not 
know it sooner that I might have made a personal application to you for my 
son John Murray. If you do appoint such officers, and the County of West- 
moreland be yet open, I beg the favour that you will give it to him—I think 
I can answer for his executing it with fidelity; At the same time I must inform 
you that I take this step without having consulted him, and do not know how he 
may relish it, I shall write to him on the subject by this opportunity, and if the 
office be open, you may perhaps be so obliging as to keep it so until he can apply 
in Person, or I have the pleasure to see you, which will probably be soon, as some 
Business will call me to Pittsburgh for a day of two between this and the new 
year. 

Every thing is, I hope now quiet in your Country and that you enjoy, with 
the esteem of every good Man, Peace and Safety among your Neighbours, I wish 
you many happy returns of the approaching Season, and with my Respects 
Mrs. Neville am with much regard, 

Dear Sir 


Your very humble Servant, 
General Neville. A. St. Clair. 
Presented by 
Mrs, Telesio Lucci. 


VOLUMES RECEIVED 


Life and Remin‘scences of Wm. G. Johnston, 
Presented by 
Miss Neil Stewart 


William Keliy: A True History Of Thhe So-Called Bessemer Process. 
Presented by 
Mr. John Gracey Kelly. 


The Strassburger Family, and Allied Families off Pennsylvania. 
Presented by 
Mr. Ralph Beaver Strassburg¢ 
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The Ancestry of Leander Howard Crall, 





Presented by 
Mr, Leander Crall. 


Mount Vernon and the Washington Family, 
Presented by 
Mr. Chester Hale Sipe. 
The Jackson, Beard and Allied Families, 
Presented by 
Miss Mary L. Jackson. 
Genealogical And Biographical Records of The Banning and Allied Families, 
Presented by 
Miss Kate Banning. 
The Olden Time, “Craig” Vol’s I—IL., 
Presented by 
Mr. William H. Rea. 
Early Land Marks and Old Names in Pittsburgh, 
By Annie Clark Miller, 
Presented by 


Mrs. Carcellin C. Adams. 
The Early History of the Fifteenth Ward, of the City of Pittsburgh, 


Presented by 
Mrs. Philip Kussart. 
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